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ScENE: Combination sitting-room and library. 

Stage empty on rise. Pause. 

Enter AUNT HENRIETTA. 

Enter James, the butler, downstairs. 

James is a cheerful, pleasing personality with a cer- 
tain quiet dignity and reserve touched with a 
sense of humor. He is about 45. 

AUNT HENRIETTA, a@ charming attractive spinster 
with white hair and a youthful carriage. She 
is 60, but full of vivacity and vitality and there 
seems to be no limits to what she says or what 
she wants to do—in spite of her years and 
obvious breeding. She is in extreme evening 
dress, with opera cloak. 


Henrietta. (Lighting a cigarette at fireplace) 
Will my nephews be long? 

James. No, ma’am. They’re just finishing their 
game of billiards. 

Henrietta. When did you come here? 

James. Last Thursday, ma’am. 

Henrietta. Last Thursday? And you're still 
here? (Crosses Rr. to couch.) 

James. I’ve already grown very fond of the two 
gentlemen. I oe prefer bachelors. 

Henrietta. So do I. But I warn you, you'll 
have a hard time living up to old Nelson. 

James. He was with them for many years, I 
KNOW. 
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Henrietta. Spoiled and coddled them: Nelson 
was almost a wife to them. I hope you'll be the 
same. 

James. I'll do my best, ma’am. 

Henrietta. I’m sure you will. (Sits.) If 
Nelson had only died they would have forgiven 
him. But when, at sixty, he finally mustered up 
courage to elope with the cook! I hope you'll be 
more considerate with the new cook. (Crosses R.) 

James. (c.) I beg pardon, ma’am. But have 
you seen her? 

Henrietta. No! 

James. I have, ma’am. There’s no danger. 

Henrietta. (Pleased) Dear me, how original! 
(Eyeing him through lorgnette.) Im going to like 
you. What’s your name? 

James. James. (He bows and starts out as 
Morty enters. He waits till Morty is in. JAMES 
goes L.) 


(Mortimer TRAVERS 1s in the late forties and has 
settled into bachelorhood without protest. He 
is fussy and crotchety and hates change of his 
habits. Yet underneath is a kindly soul when 
properly approached though resenting any in- 
trusions upon his personality. He is in 
Tuxedo.) 


Morty. (c. to couch) Hello, Aunt Henrietta. 
Sorry if I kept you waiting. Too late for a cup 
of coffee? (JAMES starts to go. Morty crosses L.) 

HENRIETTA. Wait, James. (JAMES halts.) 
Whenever I come my nephew asks me whether I’d 
like a cup of coffee. I always refuse, and you im- 
mediately bring me a glass of brandy. 

Morty. Bring the Courvoisier. 


(James bows and goes off, c. to R., leaving doors 


open.) 
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HEnrieETTA. Intelligent man that! 

Morty. Oh, he’ll do—had the best of refer- 
ences; seems willing enough. (Sighing.) But 
he’s no Nelson. 

HENRIETTA. Well, console yourself; you’re no 
Lady Hamilton. (Takes cloak off. At fireplace. 
Morty turns promptly. She crosses to fireplace 
and throws cloak on sofa.) 

Morty. (Just dropping toc.) You're not going 
to spend the evening with us, are you? 

HENRIETTA. Don’t worry! 

Morty. I mean A 

Henrietta. I sent Morgan back home for my 
opera glasses. I was on my way to get Cousin 
Jack. It’s Tannhauser and he loves the ballet so. 
He tells me they’re wearing next to nothing this 
year. (Sits couch.) 

Morty. That’s why you sent around for your 
glasses? (L. of couch.) 

HENRIETTA. Yes. Cousin Jack seemed uncer- 
tain over the phone about going. (Morty agrees 
in disgust.) Making a date with him is always an 
exciting adventure. While you and Wilson! 
Goodness! You’re both so terribly reliable. 

Morty. We’re not flighty! (Crosses to ta- 
ble L.) 

HENRIETTA. Dear me! You’re not even care- 
less. (Moves to c.) Why, do you know, Morty, 
you're the most tragic spectacle I know. (Morty 
questions.) I really believe you’ve reached middle 
age and never been kissed. 

Morty. I don’t brag. 

Henrietta. (Drily) No; you never could tell 
a lie. 

Morty. That’s Cousin Jack’s specialty. 

Henrietta. I do like him so. An old maid 
must have some excitement before she dies. 
(Morty grunts.) I get it listening to his experi- 
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ences; but when I spend an evening with you and 
your brother, what happens? Wilson talks about 
his collection of pigeon-blood rubies till I’m red in 
the face and you read me extracts from Sir Ed- 
ward Bull’s “Life and Adventures of the Jelly 
Fish,” 

Morty. It’s a very interesting book. 

HENRIETTA. Then you must have skipped the 
interesting chapters. I never heard you mention 
any female jelly fish. 

Morty. Why do you always keep talking about 
females? 

HENRIETTA. Because I want (Moves to 
Morty.) you and your brother—(WILSON starts 
downstairs.) to wake up to the fact that there are 
females in the world before it’s too late. 


(Morty rises, puts book away in case.) 


Morty. Aunty! 
HENRIETTA. You're both wasting your lives! 


(Enter Witson Travers. He is about 30, but 
never had any youth. Commencing to settle 
a bit, yet full of pleasing qualities which an 
obvious shyness at first seems to cloud. He is 
im Tuxedo—and is a man of obvious social dis- 
tinction, etc.) 


Witson. Hello, Aunty. (He kisses her.) How 
sweet of you to come. 

Henrietta. Yes; I know it is, Wilson. Kiss 
me. But don’t interrupt. (He does so to her prof- 
fered cheeks as she rattles on.) I was just telling 
your brother that you both are a couple of fools! 
What do you do every day? Morty tends to a 
little business, clipping the family coupons and pos- 
sibly calls at his favorite place of amusement—the 
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Aquarium. Then you come home, take root here 
every night 

Morty. (lnterrupting) Rave on! Jezebel! 
(Sits and scribbles.) 

HENRIETTA. (Crosses R.) Tve given up hope 
for you, Morty; but don’t you dry-rot, Wilson, or 
you'll grow as crabby as your brother. Where’s 
my brandy? 

Witson. (Back to fireplace) With your ideas, 
you must have led the boys a merry chase in your 
day. 

Henrietta. No! I didn’t! (Smiles sweetly.) 
That’s why I’m trying to catch up now. (Sits.) 
I’ve missed my life, missed my adventure, my 
romance! It must have come knocking many 
times, but when I was young I was afraid to open 
the door and see who was there—and you’re both 
missing the best thing in life—by being too careful! 

Morty. (Jcily) I may have missed several 
breach of promise suits. (Sits.) 

HENRIETTA. I most wish you’d have one. It 
might make you human! (Through her lor- 


gnettes.) Wilson . . . have you never been 
kissed? 
Witson. Eh? 


Henrietta. Morty has just admitted he hasn’t. 

Morty. (Indignantly) I never admitted any 
such thing. 

Henrietta. Oh, then you have been? I al- 
ways suspect these quiet ones. 

Morty. (Giving up) You see what even the 
thought of a glass of brandy will do to your aunt. 

Henrietta. (Sighing) Our family is so 
proper. Never a decent front-page scandal. (Jm- 
pulsively.) Can’t you both do something? 

Witson. (Laughing) Do you want us to hire 
out as professional co-respondents ? 

Henrietta. What a thrilling occupation. 
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Witson. (Good-naturedly) But women aren’t 
the only thrilling things in life. 

Henrietta. (Emphatically) They ought to be 
for a couple of real full-blooded men. 

Morty. (Rises, crosses couch) Aunty, you can 
say such things before me; but please remember 
Wilson is younger. . . . (Walks away c.) 

Witson. There are other things to thrill a fel- 
low; Aunty. ./'. 'y<ook-at*this ( WILSON 
R. of Henrietta. Morty breaks c. He mysteri- 
ously takes out a case in which is a ruby.) It’s a 
perfect match for the Portsmouth stone. (Sits.) 
I’ve been searching a year for it. I got it only to- 
day. 

Morty. (Drily) Another ruby? 

Witson. A pigeon blood with a history. Pure 
as a baby! 

Henrietta. (Through lorgnette) What did it 
cost? 

Witson. Twelve thousand! 

HENRIETTA. (Eyeing him) It’s as pure as a 
baby and it cost twelve thousand! 

Witson. I had to have it. 


(Enter JAMES with the brandy on tray with several 
small glasses, which he puts on table R. c. 
Wison looking at ruby in hand under light. 
JAMES apparently doesn’t notice this and goes 
out, leaving brandy bottle on table for later 
business. ) 


Morty. (c. During this, turns away) It’s ri- 
diculous tying up so much money in stones. 

WiLson. (Glowing with real collector's enthusi- 
asm) But look at it! Think what its history has 
been. Who dug it up? Who sold it?) Where has 
it been? Who may have suffered to possess it? 
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: Who may have stolen it? . . . Who 
may have killed for it? 


(JaMEs now off. Morty pours out some brandy 
for HENRIETTA and hands it to her.) 


Morty. (c. Shivering) Any night I expect to 
have a match put to my feet and be asked to hand 
them over. 

Witson. I sit by the hour, and gaze into those 
stones. All the mystery of the world is hidden in 
them. 

Henrietta. (Patting his hand and smiling 
sweetly as she genuinely likes him) There’s more 
mystery in a woman’s eyes. 

Morty. She’s off again. . . . (Crosses back 
of couch and glares at HENRIETTA. ) 

Henrietta. Have you—(Who has been eyeing 
it.) ever thought of the women who have worn it? 

Witson. (Seriously) The women? 

Henrietta. (Putting “her hand on his arm) 
Ever pictured how much more lovely it would be 
—upon the neck of some ent you loved 
than hidden away in your safe? 

Wirson. Yes! I’ve thought of it. 
(Morty sits bench. Shyly.) That’s part of the 
romance I spoke of 

Henrietta. (With an affectionate pat) Then 
you’re not so hopeless as I believed. . . . Only 
don’t wait too long if someone comes. Lock the 
door and be quick. (Drily.) Once she sees your 
inexperience she may run away again! 


(Reénter JAMES.) 


James. I beg pardon, ma’am, but your car is 
back. 
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Henrietta. Tell Morgan [Pll be right down. 
(Drinks. JAMES exits.) 

Morty. (Sarcastically) She’s going to take 
Cousin Jack to Tannhauser (Rises also. 
WILSON coat business.) 

HENRIETTA. I simply won’t go to hear that love 
music (Aises.) without a man. . . . Most any- 
one will do. If Cousin Jack can’t go—I may come 
back for you, Morty. , 

Morty. Thanks. I hate music. 

HenrteTrA. Don’t bother about coming down. 
Go back to your rubies and you, Morty, get out the 
jelly fish. (Crosses tot. c.) I suppose they’re all 
right in their place; but I almost think I’d rather 
come back here and see you sipping brandy with a 
baby-eyed brunette. . . . Good-night. (She goes: 
off. WILSON goes out with her a second. Morty 
grunts and goes over, rings bell, drops down c. The’ 
wind outside is blowing. WILSON now comes in. 
Morty crosses down to r. by fireplace.) 

(WARN STAND LAMP. 
2: BABY. SPOTS.) 

Witson. (Smiling) Nice old thing, Aunty 

Morty. Baby-eyed brunette! What language! 
Huh! Where’s my pipe? 

Witson. Where did you leave it? (Puts jewel 
away. ) 

Morty. (Snapping) If it were there, would I 
ask you? I hate to have things moved about. . 
(He finds pipe and fills it during following. WuL- 
son has gone to safe and during this, opens it and 
puts ruby in it. JAMES now enters.) 

(STAND LAMP SPOTS. 
2 BABY SPOTS:OND) 

James. You rang, sir? 

Morty. Bring my dressing gown. The blue 
one. 


Witson. (At sofa. Filling pipe at end table 
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up L.) Bring mine—the brown one. Also my 
slippers. 

Morty. Mine, too—the red ones. (Morty puts 
stand light on and gets book from R. case. JAMES 
bows and goes upstairs. Puffing, around couch, 
sits.) Silly ideas running about hearing music and 
watching women dance. 

Witson. (Agreeing contentedly. Gets book 
from bookcase) Still on jelly fish? 

Morty. (Referring to book, sits couch) No; 
spiders . . . like to read about animals. Keeps 
me from thinking of some men I know. What are 
you reading? (Unbuttons boots.) 

Witson. Famous Jewel Robberies! 

Morty. (Gruffly) Why don’t you read some- 
thing interesting? (Enter JAMES, with two dress- 

(STRONG ‘LIGHT HALL.) 
ing gowns and slippers. They take off pumps and 
put on slippers without a word, showing it is all a 
matter of habit for them, which they never vary. 
Then they thank him as he helps them on with dress- 
ing gowns. Morty lies on sofa with a contented 
sigh of relief. JAMES goes over and lights the lamp 
back of him, so he can read easily. Wttson does 

(WARN LIGHTS BRACKETS.) 
same in comfy chair other side. They are both 
smoking pipes. Then JAMES goes up m back. The 
strong light is left on the hall. The wind increases; 
rain heard off out window. JAMES puts WILSON’S 
shoes and jacket down first, then crosses to Morty 
and helps him on with jacket.) We'll ring when 
it’s time for our toddy. 

James. Yes, sir. Then you’re not going out 
later, sir? 

Morty. No. Have the waitress and cook gone? 
(Crosses to R.) 

James. Yes, sir; I heard them say they were 
going to see Valentino. 
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Witson. I didn’t know they liked dancing. 
(Sits in armchair L. c. with his pipe and book. 
Morty fixes cushions on couch.) 

Morty. Valentino’s not a dancer, she’s a 
singer (Fixing cushions, lies on couch, head 
toward fireplace.) Is that window bolted? 

JAMES. (Goes over to window) Yes, sir. Any- 
thing else, sir? 

Witson. Put out the brackets, James. 


(JAMEs puts brackets out.) 
(BRACKETS OUT. WIND.) 
(Bracket lights out together with the white X-ray 
and the 3 frosted white baby spots in X-ray 
border. Foots down.) 


James. Shall I close these doors, sir? 

Morty. Leave them open. 

Witson. But it’s chilly. 

Morty. (As he is by fire) Not over here by 
the fire. (Reads book. James goes out and up- 
stairs with the coats and shoes. They smoke.) 
Damn silly what she said about—(Half to himself.) 
never been kissed, huhi i. «-. CLurns, ver 
page.) 

Witson. Well, have you? 

Morty. Don’t be silly. 

Witson. (A bit wistfully) I never have. 

Morty. (Drily) Well, don’t admit it. Always 
let them think you’re naughty and they'll leave you 
alone. 

Witson. (Genuinely) You know a lot about 
women, don’t you? 

Morty. (Vaguely) What do you think has 
made me so careful? (JAMES passes down and in 
back and off, having left coats, etc., upstairs. They 
read a bit.) Nice and quiet here now. Don’t you 
feel a draft from the stairs? 
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Witson. Not over here. 

Morty. Just as if a door upstairs were left open. 
(Looks at c. doors.) 

Witson. (Snapping) Why don’t you close the 
doors? 

Morty. (Snapping) Why don’t you? 

Witson. Because I don’t feel it. (Pause.) 

Morty. (Changes position) It’s stopped now. 

Witson. Don’t interrupt me . . . so often. 

Morty. (Murmuring to himself) Never been 
dassed huh... 5 


(There is a pause. They smoke and read, a pic- 
ture of domestic comfort. Now Marie enters 
in back. Full light from stairs on her. The 
storm has previously increased. She comes 
down, looking below over banisters. She hesi- 
tates, showing she 1s not sure of her direction, 
and then looks in. She 1s covered by a rain- 
coat with a hood over har. They don’t see her 
at first. She rushes in so as not to be seen by 
anyone who might be in hallway and then en- 
ters the room. Shuts the door and stands with 
her face against it, still covered by her rain- 
coat.) 


Marie. (Sneezes) Ketchu! (On last step.) 

Morty. Youw’re catching cold! 

Marie. (Sneezes again) Ketchu! 

Witson. (Starts up) Good gracious! 

Morty. (Starts up) What in the name of 
Jupiter! Where on earth did you come from? 

Marie. I came through the roof door. 

Morty. Was it open? 

Witson. That was the draft you felt, Morty. 


(She looks horrified, upstairs.) 
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Morty. You're in the wrong house. 

Marie. Oh! Don’t let him follow me! 

Morty. What! 

Marir. I ran as fast as I could. I dodged over 
the pipes and around the chimneys—they couldn’t 
have seen me. Oh! save me—save me! What 
shall I do? I can’t go out again! 

Morty. Why did you come here? 

Marie. I had to go somewhere—I was told to 
come. 

Morty. Who told you? 

Marte. Fate! 

Morty. I don’t know him. 

Marie. I am sure I was led here by the hand 
of Fate. Oh! How can I possibly tell you? 
Morty. Must you tell us? 

Marie. (Opens her raincoat. WILSON takes it 
off, places it armchair t.) This will explain every- 
thing! 

Witson. A bride! 

Morty. A_ bride! You’re certainly in the 
wrong house. 

Martz. I think I’m going to faint. (She 
clutches the embarrassed Wu LsSoNn to steady her- 
self.) 

Witson. Here! No! Please! (Holding her.) 
What shall I do? 

Morty. How do I know? Don’t they always 
put them down flat? 

Witson. Id better see if she’s being followed. 
You take her. (He gives her over to Morty in 
spite of his protests and then starts to leave.) 

Morty. I don’t want her. You got her—you 
keep her. (Puts her down flat.) 

Witson. (Horrified) You're not going to leave 
me here alone with her? 

Morty. (Calling feebly) James! James! 

Call James 
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Witson. (Hushing him, confused) You'd bet- 
ter not let the servants know she’s here till I find 
out what it’s all about. (Confused and excited.) 
Put her flat on her back. You unfasten her collar; 
fan her; bathe her temples and give her a drink. 

Morty. What are you going to do? 

WILSON. (Crosses up to door) I’m going up to 
lock the roof door—quick. 

Morty. No! No! (Wrtson now rushes out 
upstairs, excitedly, as Morty leads her over to sofa. 
She has not actually fainted during this, swaying 
and clutching him and obviously dizzy. Pause. 
Morty puts her down flat, lays her on couch, head 
to fire end. Lifts her feet onto couch.) Unfasten 
her collar! (Lifts her veil. Comes to R. end of 
couch. Looking at her low neck.) She hasn’t any 
collar. I wonder if I’d better unloosen her neck- 
lace! (Faces front. She gives a little groan.) 
Great Scott! Suppose she should die on our 
hands!! I'd better have James put her out on the 
doorstep so nobody’ll know. (Calls.) James! 
(Moves up to c., mops brow. WILSON now comes 
back hurriedly and closes doors in back. He 
switches on bracket lights.) 

(LIGHTS ON BRACKETS.) 

Witson. The roof door was open. (Lights 
on.) I locked it again so nobody could follow her. 

Morty. But she belongs to somebody. Go open 
it so he can find her! She can’t stay here. 

Witson. (Looking at her lying on sofa) You 
did put her flat? (Crosses back of couch.) 

Morty. (Sarcastically, pointing to her low 
neck) Yes, 1 did, and can’t you see I unfastened 
her collar? (Pours out brandy.) 

Witson. But you didn’t give her the brandy? 

Morty. No. And I didn’t bathe her temples 
or take her temperature. (Drinks.) 

Wison. She’s beautiful, isn’t she? 
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Morty. All brides look beautiful. (Drinks 
brandy himself. Walks up and down.) 

Wirson. (Whispering) Look! She’s coming 
to. (He shyly backs away and says a bit louder.) 
She’s coming to! 

Morty. I heard you the first time. (Crosses to 
Manic. ) 

Marie. (Sits up with a start) Where am I? 

Morty. I thought you knew. 

Marie. Two kind gentlemen and then 

Morty. On seeing them you fainted. 
(Telling her to remember.) 

Marie) -Oh +7 (0. 1 remember now. * You 
won't let him get me 

Witson. No; he won't. 

Morty. (Eyeing Witson) No, my brother has 
carefully locked him out. 

Marie. (To Witson) Oh, what a man you are 
in emergencies! JI knew you’d be good to me 
I knew—you were kind and chivalrous the moment 
I laid eyes on you! 

Morty. Thanks! (She sinks back with a sigh.) 

Marte, Oh! How nice and quiet it is 
GEGn. oe) ©. 

Morty. (Bitterly) You ought to have been 
here before you came. 

Marie. I got my slippers wet running over the 
roofs. (She kicks them off.) You don’t mind if 
I dry my stockings? (Holding feet and shppers 
before fire.) 

Witson. (Seeing she is) Not at all. (Trying 
to be polite.) Go as far as you like. 

Morty. Wilson! (Amazed.) 

Witson. T-mean ) 25: 

Mariz. (Up rR. Smiling back at him) I know 
what you mean. You don’t want me to catch cold 
and die. Do you? (Crosses fire.) 
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Morty. (Clearing his throat) Now, Mrs.— 
Mrs. 2? (At table Rr. c.) 

Marre. Tm a Miss. (Smiling sweetly.) I 
just missed being a Mrs. 

Witson. (eagerly) You're not married? 

Morty. Didn’t you hear her? She says she’s 
nota Mrs. But (To her.) that hardly explains 
(Pointing to her wedding gown.) 

Marie. Dear me! Must I go over it all again? 

Morty. (Aé sea throughout this) Over what 
again? 

Marie. (Crosses back, front of couch) All I’ve 
explained to you. (Crosses Morty.) I don’t know 
whether I could stand it. 

Witson. Have courage! 

Marie. (Smiling at him) You’re so kind. (He 
smiles and then gives a quick glance to Morty, who 
glares so hard he mstantly stops staring.) It was 
hard enough—what I did, without having to talk 
about it. (Zo Morty.) Oh, can’t you take my 
word for it? 

Morty. For what? 

Marie. That I had to come here. 

Morty. Did somebody make you come? 

Marie. I suppose it was a bit unceremonious. 
Witson. (Sweetly) Not at all. 

Morty. (Sarcastic) Why didn’t you pick the 
house next door? 

Marie. Yours was the only door I saw 
DECivens x + 

Witson. (Venturing) The wind must have 
blown it open. 

Marie. (Sweetly to him, seeing anally) It’s an 
ill wind that blows no good! 

Morty. But where did you come from? 

Marie. From the altar. Not a church altar! 
Oh, no. It was to have been a secret wedding at 
bis cousin’s. He didn’t want anyone else to know 
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it; he comes from “ up-state”’ and he’s proud. For 
you see, I—I wasn’t exactly in his walk of life. 

Morty. (Sarcastically) Does he walk a tight- 
rope? 

Witson. Morty! 

Maris. (Hesitating) He had several sisters and 
(Looks at WiLson. Going to cry.) 

Witson. Don’t be so harsh with her, Morty. 

Morty. Who’s harsh? 

Marie. It’s natural your brother should want to 
know the entire truth. You’re both such good, kind 
gentlemen. I want you both to know everything. 
(Burying her face in handkerchief, on couch.) 

Morty. (Drily) Yes. But what have our sweet 
natures got to do with your coming here? 

Marie. (Quickly, sits) You see, it was a pri- 
vate wedding. . . . I was waiting upstairs all 
dressed like this—and when I saw him drive up 
and knew that he was actually there and that in 
another ten minutes I was to be his wife I—I just 
couldn’t stand it. (Very glibly and plausibly look- 
ing to Witson, who believes her and nods in ac- 
cord with each sentence.) I didn’t really love him; 
he was so much older than I was. He’d been a 
bachelor all his life—he’s nearly fifty. He was one 
of those fussy old codgers (Morty is con- 
scious, business.) Oh, can you imagine anything 
more terrible than being married to that sort of 
man? (Morty gulps.) I saw I was just doing it 
because I didn’t have the courage to face the hard 
life I had led. I wanted ease and comfort. I 
wanted to escape from the poverty I had known. 
; I saw I was selling myself. Yes—that’s 
what it was—selling myself Oh, 1 “yust 
couldn’t do it, I just couldn’t. I couldn’t! : 
(Pause. She buries her face in her hands again. 
Morty turns c., muttering to himself.) 

Witson. Poor little girl, What was his name? 


oh 
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Marie. (Emotionally) Oh! I don’t want ever 
to hear his name again! It was so nearly mine! 

Morty. (Not moved) Well? What happened 
next? 


(Marie comes to Morty. Scene played R. Cc.) 


Witson. (Angry) Let her tell it in her own 
way. Don’t you see she’s suffering? 

Morty. (Wiping his brow) So am I. 

Marie. (Glibly) I didn’t know what to do. 
My satchels, with all my street clothes, had gone 
to the station. And he had the checks. I knew I 
had to do something desperate—anything to escape 
such a marriage. (Acting it out, rises.) Suddenly 
I had an inspiration! I decided to run away— 
(Up to Morty.) and throw myself on somebody’s 
mercy. I found the maid’s raincoat . . . ran 
to the roof, flew as far as I could till I saw your 
door suddenly blow open, as though inviting me to 
come in. I did, came down your stairs, and here 
Iam! 

Morty. And what are you going to do now that 
you’re here? 

Marie. (Smiling sweetly) I thought I’d like to 
stay a couple of days if you'll let me! 

Morty. (Flabbergasted) Stay a couple of 
days? 

Marie. (To Morty) It won’t inconvenience 
you, will it? 

Witson. (Pleased, yet confused, throughout) 
Not at all! 

Morty. (Horrified) Have her stay here! (To 
WILsoN. ) 

Martz. In such a big house you must have an 
extra guest room. 

Morty. (Hardly believing his ears) Never 
heard of such a thing. (Goes up.) 
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Martie. (Goes up behind couch) Til pay. I’ve 

got $80. That ought to do for a day or so. 

Morty. Young lady, this isn’t a boarding-house. 

Marie. Oh, all the better. I hate them. (To 

Witson. Pushing open door R.) Oh, is this lovely 

room free? And what’s the rate? 

Morty. (Horrified) But that’s my bedroom. 

(Goes up.) 

Marie. That won’t make any difference. 
Morty. But I use it—in the summer time. 
Marie. (Crosses to back cf couch) Oh, I'll 

leave before then. 

Morty. (Bitterly) Thanks. 

Marte. Has it got a fire-escape? One must be 
so careful in strange houses at night. 

Morty. (Sitting down) Well, I’m damned! 

Witson. (Front of couch and R. C. V enturing 
as he has been eyeing her, impressed) Of course 
if it’s necessary for you to stay; but I don’t think 
we quite understand the reason—Miss—Miss ?— 
Miss ? 

Marie. Duquesne. (Goes to R. end of couch.) 
Marie Duquesne. (But you may call me Marie, if 
you like. . . . My friends do. 

Witson. (Smiling) Oh, mayI . .. ? 

Morty. Wilson—(Up c. explaining, elemen- 
tally.) Do you realize what is happening? A 
strange young lady comes here in her bridal robe 
and invites herself to pass her wedding night in my 
bedroom! 

Marie. (Up to Morty) I don’t see anything 
unreasonable in that. 

Morty. (Turning to her, coldly) Im sorry, 
but we can’t be mixed up in a public scandal. I 
don’t want to see the headlines: “‘ Wealthy bachelors 
protect escaping bride.” No, thanks. (Crosses 
down C.) 
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Wixson. But what shall she do? She can’t go 
out like this. 

Morty. (lnspired) We'llring for James. (Go- 
ing up toward bell. Marte stops him.) 

Marie. (Gets above him, stopping him) Wait 
—who is James? 

Morty. He’s our butler. You can go to a hotel 
with him. (Stops up L. Cc.) 

Marie. But I don’t want to go to a hotel with 
your butler. (To Witson.) 

Witson. (Losing control of himself and not see- 
ing the comedy of situation. Coming front of 
couch) You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Morty. (Morty protests.) She can stay in that 
room as well as not. And in the morning we'll send 
around to her house for her other clothes. 


(Morty gasps at this outburst. Morty about to 
speak.) 


Morty. Oh—— 

Marte. (c.) Oh, I haven’t any other clothes,, 
They’re all gone on my honeymoon. I haven’t any 
home. I gave it up! Ihave nowhere to go. (To 
Witson.) I don’t want them to find me. (Plead- 
ing.) Please let me stay here till it blows over. 
(Goes up to Morty.) 

Morty. Till what blows over? 

Marie. (Goes to window and looks out) His 
anger. He may be walking the roofs now—(Looks 
up.) looking for me with a pistol. (To Morty.) 
Oh, don’t go up. 

Morty. (Who doesn’t move) I won't! 

Marie. Or he may put detectives—or Oh 
—oh, the thought of him seeing me again sends cold 
shivers down my spine. (Crosses R.) I can’t 
wear this gown that reminds me of him any longer ; 
it is choking me! (Comes down C.) 
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Morty. (Seeing it is low neck) Choking you! 
Mariz. (To Rr.—fireplace) I won't wear it an- 
other® .instantei 2.0) GWisom) gees tag hc.) 
I 


Morty. (Coming down c.) What are you go- 
ing to do now? 
Marie. I’m going to take it off. 


(Witson turns back away.) 


Witson and Morty. No! 

Marie. Turn around. It’s stifling me. 
Don’t look! 

Morty. No! You can’t do that here! (Goes 
to her.) 

Marir. Oh, yes, I can. You don’t know what 
I can do if I have to!! Please turn your backs. 
2 Gilodt’s stringed}. i. stn) Iteasithe 
hooks and eyes (She starts tearing it off, 
much to their horror. But they turn their backs. 
She does this very delicately, taking it off after 
throwing a lovely old shawl over her shoulders, 
taken from the couch. She steps out of her dress. 
She has a lovely long petticoat underneath. She 
shows she is doing all this with intention. For she 
quickly reaches into fold of wedding dress and takes 
out, from a secret pocket, a pistol which she has 
concealed there. This drops to ground in excite- 
ment so audience clearly sees it. The men, hearing 
it drop, start to turn, but she quickly yells, “ Don’t 
turn yet”—they don’t. She safely conceals pistol 
from them as she hastily tucks it under one of the 
pillows in couch.) You can turn now. 


(They turn and see her standing there; a pretty 
picture in the shawl.) 


Morty. (Horrified, comes down to her) But, 
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young lady, that old shawl belonged to the Princess 


de Bourbon. . . . Take it off at once. (She 
starts to do so. Horrified.) No, don’t! (Turns 
away. ) 


Marie. Well, if I mustn’t wear it, please let 
me have your dressing gown. 

WILson. Certainly. (Starts to take it off.) 

Marie. Oh! I don’t like your color. (Looks 
at Morty.) I prefer blue. 

Morty. (Scandalized) You don’t want mine? 

Witson. (Angrily to him) You don’t want her 
to catch cold and die here. 

Morty. I should say I don’t. (He takes it 
quickly off, and hands it to her and turns away.) 

Marie. Turn around once again. (She slips it 
on and then takes off shawl.) You can have the 
shawl if you’re chilly. 

Morty. Thanks. 

Marie. Now you can turn around again. 


(They do.) 


Morty. (Hand to head. Turns) Im getting 
dizzy. (Crosses L. front.) 

Witson. How blue goes with you! 

Marie. Yes; it goes with most brunettes. 

Morty. Brunettes? Great Scott! You can’t 
stay here! (With finality. She holds up her arms 
and shows how illy the dressing gown fits. Get 
comedy business out of this throughout.) 

Witson. (Steps toward Morty, asserting him- 
self) Morty, this is my home as well as yours and 
I don’t intend to put this poor homeless girl out such 
a night, 

Martz. (Crosses to Morty. Rising now and 
with a genuine serious appeal) Oh,come now. Be 
a sport. I’m asking you to let me stay here and 
I’ve told you why. You’ve got plenty of room 
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Witson. Don’t mind him; he’s really afraid of 
you. 

Morty. (Lu. c. Defianily) Afraid of her? 
Huh! 

Marie. Surely you’re not afraid of poor little 
me. . . . A great big strong man like you. 


(His face relaxes for an instant as though he were 
caught. ) 


Morty. (Fiercely; conceding) You'll leave the 
first thing in the morning—understand? 

(WIND.) 

Marie. (With a sigh of rehef; weakly) Very 
well—if you insist! 

Morty. And you'll go to bed now. 

Witson. Oh, I say, Morty; it’s awfully early. 

Morty. I don’t intend to have the servants see 
her in my dressing gown! 

Martz. No;he’sright. . . . (Looking at him 
tenderly.) 1 think your brother is one of those 
men who is always right. 

Morty. That’s the first sensible thing you’ve 
said since you came. (Finally.) Good-night. 
(Goes right round table L. and stops at window.) 

Marie. (Accepting the inevitable. Crosses front 
couch, business and up back of couch) Very well, 
I suppose beggars mustn’t be choosers. (Sees wed- 
ding gown.) I’d better leave that by the fire to 
dry out. Good-night. (Smiles, crosses Morty c.) 
Don’t I get a smile from you at least? Don’t you 
remember that old popular song: “Always leave 
them smiling when you say good-night”? 
(Morty comes down to armchair, as if about to 
speak. He gives a quick frown.) That’s better. 
(To Witson.) What a lovely smile your brother 
has. (Morty scowls at her.) 
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Witson. (Smiling broadly) It’s in the fam- 
fie hye ni MOR TY ser os ses t.) 
Marie. (Sweetly at him) So I see. 
Good-night. 
Witson. Good-night. 
(WIND.) 
Marie. (At door) Good-night. (She smiles 
and goes out. She turns key and door locks. 
Morty mutters a quick good-night, grunt. They 
have been looking at the bedroom door r. They 
now turn to each other, shift about a bit.) 
(STORM LIGHT ON ROOM.) 
Morty. We couldn’t put her out a night like 
this, could we? We'll have to investigate it in the 
morning. (Crossing R.) 
Witson. Yes, in the morning. (Smiles.) 
Morty. (Sarcastically) I wonder if she’d mind 
if I smoke. (Picks up pipe, table R. c.) 
Witson. Shall I ask her? 
Morty. Don’t bea fool. (Pipe in mouth, look- 
ing about.) Where’s my book on Spiders? 
(DOOR-BELL.) 


(Outside is heard HENRIETTA speaking to JAMES.) 


Henrietta. (Heard off). That’s all right. I'll 
go right up. 


(They hear her and are flabbergasted. They say 
“Aunt Hen!” They see the dress, etc., MARIE 
has left.) 


Morty. Aunt Hen! She mustn’t see these 
things! Here, get rid of this. (Hands bouquet to 
Witson, who crosses to table L. and puts it in vase, 
hiding ribbons. Morty snatches up dress, goes to 
door R.) 

Mariz. (Heard off) Don’t come in! (The 
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door opens, he hands it in, with an “A-ah,” comes 
c., sees raincoat, throws it on couch and bangs pil- 
lows on top of tt.) 

Witson. You must explain to her! 

Morty. (x.) Not after what she said this even- 
ing.—She’d never believe the truth-—I don’t myself. 
—She wouldn’t believe we’d be such fools. 

Witson. Yes, she would! She'll always be- 
lieve the worst! 


(Morty sees the slippers, rushes and picks them up, 
crosses to fireplace and drops them in fender 
behind his back. Wutson quickly backs away 
from table as enter AUNT HENRIETTA. She 
eyes them at appropriate imtervals.) 


Henrietta. (They smile at her and greet her 
self-consciously) I came right up because I knew 
I'd find you. (Up c.) 

Morty. Couldn’t Cousin Jack go with you? 
(At fireplace.) 

Henrietta. No; he sent out word he was tak- 
ing his French lesson. Which one of you goes 
with me? 

Morty. I’ve got a toothache. 

Witson. Why, you never mentioned it. (Steps 
a little toward c.) 

Morty. (Snapping) Can’t I have a shooting 
pain without getting out an extra? (Turns back 
to fireplace.) 

Henrietta. (Eyeing them with astonishment) 
Why, Morty—(Eyemg him. Crosses to. sofa.) 
I’ve never seen you in your shirt sleeves before! 
(Crosses front couch. He has forgotten he is in 
shirt sleeves.) 1 didn’t know what was the matter 
with you. You look so masculine—and dangerous. 
Where’s your dressing gown? 
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Morty. (Standing back to fire) Im—I’m get- 
ting it pressed! 
HENRIETTA. Pressed! 


(WILSON iries to hide a smile.) 


Morty. (Starting up R. of couch toward doors 
c.) Tl get my coat. (Upc. door.) 

HenriETTA. (Beckoning with finger) Morty, 
come here! (He does.) 

Morty. (Turns c., doesn’t move. Suspicious of 
her tone) What’s the matter? 

Henrietta. Come closer. . . . (Morty ad- 
vances. She sniffs.) Since when have you been 
using perfume? 

Morty. Perfume? Disgusting! 

Henrietta. Not yours? A woman’s? (Shak- 
ing finger at him.) Naughty! Naughty! 

Morty. (Jndignant) Aunt Hen, Ill have you 
understand. 2. dvi. 

HENRIETTA. (Stopping him) I’m delighted! 
Delighted! Don’t explain the mystery. Tl hear 
none of your lies! 

Morty. Lies? (Moves up a step.) 

HENRIETTA. Oh, you quiet ones! Hardly when 
I’m out of the house you!—(Quickly.) That’s 
why you have a jumping toothache! . . . You 
want poor Wilson to go to the opera, so you can 
stay here alone with 

WiLson. (Trying to set matters straight) 
Aunty, please let me explain. (Advances.) 

Henrietta. Don’t you try to defend your 
brother—(Glancing at Morty.) the old roué! 

Morty. No! Don’t. I’m perfectly capable of 
defending myself. And to show you that you are 
utterly mistaken I’ll go upstairs, get dressed and 
take you to the opera myself. (Exits upstairs.) 

Witson. Wait : 


— 
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(Morty continues upstairs. WILSON looks over to 
the door and shows he 1s fussed at prospect of 
being left in the house alone, moves L. C., goes 
up and closes doors C.) 


Henrietta. (Eyeing him through her lor- 
gnette) Could I have been mistaken? Are you the 
rascals £(C:,) 

Witson. Aunt Hen, please let me explain! 
(At chair, Very confused eg ae, It’s this 
way. We were sitting here 

HENRIETTA. (C.) ‘And where was she? 

Watsons Why. . “sols shé?>> Sher en What 
she? 

Henrietta. How doI know? There are several 
million ‘‘ shes” about 

Witson. There’s none of them here. 

Henrietta. Wilson, I think you’ve actually 
learned to lie with a straight face. (He tries to 
speak. WILSON crosses to couch. Seeing flow- 
ers.) Have they sprouted since I was here? 
(Crosses u. Taking them out of vase.) 

Witson. (Moves Rr. c.) No; someone just sent 
them over. 

Henrietta. How nice." . . Anew species; 
they grow with ribbons on them? (Suddenly.) 
Oh, Wilson! You’re hiding something from me? 

Witson. Yes. 

HENRIETTA. Where is your bride? 

Witson. My what? 

Henrietta. Those are bridal roses! 

Witson. Good Lord! You don’t think! No! 
No! She isn’t my bride! 

HenrieTTA. She isn’t Morty’s? 

Witson. (Trying to explain, mopping his brow, 
etc.) She isn’t anybody’s. That’s just it. She’s 
nobody’s bride. That’s just it 

HENRIETTA. Have you been drinking? 
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Witson. She threw herself on our mercy. 

Henrietta. And where is she now? 

Witson. (Weakly) In there! 

HENRIETTA. (Crosses front to R.) In there— 
asking for mercy? Poor girl! Let me see her. 

Witson. (Blocking way) No—she’s asleep. 
(Crosses to HENRIETTA. ) 

HENRIETTA. How do you know? 

Witson. Well, she said she was sleepy. And 
if she was sleepy—she’d naturally go to sleep— 
wouldn’t she? (Laughing sillily.) 

HeEnriETTA. But how did you get her here right 
after I spoke, and how did she get sleepy so soon 
and 

Witson. (Gulping) It’s a long story. 

HENRIETTA. Then never mind it. (Crosses R.) 
Is she pretty? 

Witson. (Betraying an interest) Ill say she is. 
I mean 

HenriETTA. What do you mean? 

Witson. She’s very pretty. Ask Morty. He 
saw her closer than I did. 

HENRIETTA. (Knowingly) TVll ask Morty noth- 
ing. But from the way you’re acting I’m feeling 
very de trop. (She goes over to mantel and sees 
slipper through lorgnette. Picks up slipper.) 
Who’d have thought you’d ever have the courage? 
And only an hour after I—how new, damp and 
cold! Could it have been champagne? 


(Morty comes rushing downstairs in full evening 
clothes.) 


Morty. I’m ready, Aunt Hen. 

WILson. You’re not going out and—leave me 
—alone 

Morty. (Going back and off) We're going to 
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hear some Wagner; even that will be quieter than 
this place. 

HENRIETTA. (Crosses c. back) Somehow some- 
thing tells me this is going to be a very good 
thing for you. Don’t forget what I told you 
Romance, my boy—romance.—Don’t let her get 
away. 

Morty. (Off) Come along, Aunty! 

HEeEnrieEtTA. (Stage whisper) I—I hope she’s 
a blonde. Coming, Morty, coming. (She goes out 
as he mutters some explanation; but she shakes her 
head back; they are heard talking in back as they 
obviously descend stairs. HENRIETTA laughing and 
Morty growling. WuLson comes back and looks 
over to R. door thoughtfully, confused. He goes to 
char, lights cigarette, troubled. JAMES enters.) 

(WARN SHADOW.) 

James. I beg pardon, Mr. Wilson. I was won- 
dering now that Mr. Mortimer had gone out, if 
you were going also. 

Witson. I have some letters to write 

James. (Jndicating) Pardon me, sir, but if I 
might borrow a book 

Witson. Try that book on “ Spiders ””—my 
brother sha’n’t want it to-night. 

James. (Refusing it) Oh, sir, I’m afraid it will 
keep me awake. 

Witson. Well, it’s too early to go to bed yet, 
isn’t it? 

James. Very well, sir. (Taking it, starts to 
go.) 
Witson. Help yourself, James. 

James. Yes, sir. 

Witson. You needn’t come up unless I ring. 
(Goes round couch.) 

James. Yes, sir. I understand. I’ve worked 
for bachelors before (James bows and goes 
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out, closing the door before WILSON can respond. 

(CIGARETTE 3, FLASHES, 

SHADOW OF MAN AT WINDOW.) 

There is a shadow for an instant upon window out- 

side on balcony. As Marie 1s seen opening door, 

the shadow disappears. She looks about and then 
comes in, m stocking feet.) 

Marie. (Playfully) May I come into the hotel 
parlor? (Crosses Cc.) 

Witson. (Rising, embarrassed) Certainly, if 
you don’t mind my being alone. 

Marie. I’d hoped you might be. (c.) 

Witson. I hate crowds, too 

Marie. I guess my slippers are dry now 
(Crosses to fireplace looking for them.) 

Wirson. I'll get them for you. (Picks them 
out of fireplace. Giving them to her.) May I help 
you? 

Marie. (Sits) No, thank you. I can put them 
on myself. (Puts on slipper.) 

Witson. (R. With a sudden inspiration) 
Would you like to play Parchesi? 

Marie. (On couch. Mock modesty) It hardly 
seems appropriate—it’s my bridal night. (He 
doesn’t understand.) But I came to ask if—if you’d 
be good enough to keep this necklace for me till 
morning. 

Witson. (Eyeing it) It was his wedding pres- 
ent ? 

Martie. (Nods. Taking it off) Yes; under the 
circumstances I—I couldn’t keep it—I 

Witson. What a pity! I mean how consid- 
erate! 

Marte. Just having it around—you know— 
makes me nervous.—Haven’t you some place you 
could put it? 

Wirson. Why, of course. I'll put it in my safe 
—if you wish. (Crosses C.) 
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Martz. (Apparently puzzled, yet obviously do- 
ing it for information. Rises, R. Cc.) Oh, have you 
a safe upstairs? 

Witson. (A bit playfully, trying to keep her 
there). See if you can find it. 

Marie. Down here? 

Witson. Right in front of you. 

Marte. (Looking about playfully) No, you're 
too clever for me 

Witson. (c.) Over here. (He goes and opens 
panel, disclosing the safe again.) 

Marie. (Crosses to table) No one would ever 
think of looking there for it! Just like checking 
your valuables at a hotel! (She watches him a bit 
nervously as he kneels at safe and unlocks the 
combination. He opens the safe door.) It doesn’t 
seem right to leave anything that sparkles like this 
away from the light in a dark place like that. 
(Looks at safe.) 

Witson. Funny; that’s what my aunt said to- 
night when I showed her a new ruby I just bought. 

Marie. A new ruby? 

Witson. A rather good pigeon blood. 

Marie. A pigeon blood! How thrilling! 

Witson. Yes; do you like rubies? 

Marte. Do I like chocolates? 

Witson. (Taking out case) I have several nice 
ones here if you’d like to see them. 

Marte. Oh, indeed, I should. (Sits. She gives 
a quick glance toward door as he takes out case 
with several unmounted rubies and brings it to the 
light—he holds a magnifying glass over them.) Oh, 
how wonderful! 

Witson. They really need the sunlight. 

Marie. That’s a beauty. 

Wirson. They say it was the eye of a Hindu 
idol. Think of all it looked on for hundreds of 
years before it was removed—probably stolen. (As 
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she lifts it up.) It saw the thief who stole it, and 
now it’s smiling at you. . 

MarIE. (Putting it down) It doesn’t care who 
it looks at, does it? (Laughing.) 

WILson, (Pointing to another) There’s a tra- 
dition Empress Catharine of Russia wore that on 
the day she died. 

Marie. How stllenly it glows there. 

Witson. Like a woman’s eyes. 

Marie. Have you ever seen a woman’s eye like 
that ? 

Witson. No—but I’ve sometimes thought they’d 
glow like that—if they loved a fellow 


(She looks up at him a second; he at her.) 


Martz. Do you know the famous Palecchi ruby 
in Milan? 

Witson. Have you ever seen it? 

Maric. Yes. And they keep a man day and 
night guarding it. (Swubtly.) Aren’t you afraid to 
have so many valuable gems about? 

Witson. (Laughing as he closes case) I see 
you don’t know a collector’s joy. What is the use 
of having something you can’t play with? I like 
to have beautiful things about me. 

Marie. Do you? 

Witson. Yes—more than ever (Looks at 
her and sits, couch.) Aunt Hen says there are 
lots of beautiful things in the world—besides rubies. 

Martz. Your Aunt Hen ought to know. She 
sounds like an authority! 

Witson. You heard what she said about . .. ? 

Martz. About me? Yes. She hoped I was a 
blonde. Well, you can see I am not. 

Witson. Naturally. 

Martie. Of course, naturally. 

Witson. (Embarrassed) I’m sorry —— 

Marte. That I’m not blonde? 
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Witson. I mean I wouldn’t want her to think 
ill of you. 

Martie. But you couldn’t blame her, could you? 

Witson. She wouldn’t if she saw you. 

Maric. (Refers to dressing gown) In this? 
(Rises. ) 

Witson. (With a touch of feeling) Especially 
in that: \(hisess ie Ca) 

Marie. Oh, I thought you were shy with 
women. 

Witson. (Smiling) Iam. I never know how 
to talk to them. 

Marie. If you’re shy, I wonder what bold men 
are like. 

Witson. I can’t imagine. 

Marie. Ill have to ask your brother, he’s a bold 
one. (Laughs; crosses couch.) 

Witson. (c.) I only know it hurt me when 
she spoke flippantly of you—after what you’d been 
through. 

Marte. Oh, you mean the roof door? 

Witson. And all that went before. 

Won't you tell me more about it? 
Marie. (L. couch) Not now 
Witson. (Sits. Seriously and with genuine 

sympathy) It must have been dreadfully hard on 

you. 


(SIGNAL.) 

Martie. It was. (Genuinely looking at him and 

meaning something else.) And it’s getting harder 
every minute. 


(Witson crosses safe; shuts lid of jewel box. 
There is a knock on the door. WILsoNn puts 
jewels in safe. But before she can get out, 
the door begins to open and JAMES enters. 
Marte has just time to curl up im the large 
couch so that she isn’t seen. James through- 
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out this gets no hint that she is there; but she 
records following. Witson is a bit fussed 
and stands in back of chair, facing James, who 
stands in doorway. WILSON is not entirely 
master of himself for fear she may be seen; 
im fact throughout this and previous scene there 
is a sense that he is resolved to get all there 
is out of this adventure, after what AUNT 
Henrietta has said. Martr’s course of action 
is, throughout, suspicious. ) 


James. I beg pardon, sir. But the officer on 
the beat wishes to see you at once. It’s very ur- 
gent, he says. 


(Marte is startled and so is WIitson.) 


Witson. (Crosses up to L. of JAMES) The offi- 
cer wishes to see me?—lI’ve done nothing. 

James. That’s exactly what I told him, sir, as 
indignantly as I could. 

Witson. And what did he say? 

James. He told me to go to hell, sir. 

Witson. (Angrily) Obh—he did, did he? 

James. I think you’d better see him, sir. His 
name’s O’Brien and I suspect he’s Irish. 

Witson. Very well, show him up here. 

James. I think that is wisest, sir. (JAMES ex- 
its. Wutson turns to Marie quickly.) 

Witson. Do you think your husband-to-be may 
have sent word to the police? 

Marie. Oh! If so—you won’t let him take me? 
(Goes x. of couch to door BR.) 

Witson. Go to your room. 

Marie. You won’t tell him I’m here 

Witson. Leave it tome. (He goes up in hall- 
way and looks off an instant. Marte takes advan- 
tage of this instant to cross and quickly get out the 
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revolver from the pillows. She gwes a hasty and 
practised glance, mdicating it is loaded. As she 
does this, she sees wedding gown they have hidden 
there on HENRIETTA’S entrance. She quickly takes 
that also. She goes into the bedroom, with a de- 
termined air, as though indicating she doesn’t in- 
tend to be taken.) Right this way, Officer. 


(There is a brief pause as OFFICER O'BRIEN enters, 
followed by JameEs, who stands discreetly in 
back, as the direction warrants. OFFICER 
O’BRIEN, a fat, burly, Irish policeman, with a 
sense of humor as befits ms race. He is in 
uniform. ) 


Orricer. I’m sorry to be troubling you but duty 
is duty even when it’s raining. (Jn door.) 

Witson. James, give the officer some brandy. 
(Crosses to R.) 

Orricer. (Emphatically) It’s against the rules 
and regulations. (Down.) 

James. (Offering it) Soda, sir? 

OFFICER. (Insulted. Crosses to table R. C.) 
Soda? I never touch the stuff. (He pours out the 
brandy.) 

Witson. To what do I owe the honor of this 
visit? 

Orricer. There’re strange doings on the roofs 
this evening, Mr. Travers. (WItson starts.) 
Your very good health, sir. (Taking a drink.) 

Witson. (Not sure what is coming) You mean 
that the storm ? 

Orricer. Mr. Stratton, of 56, was up on his roof 
fixing his radio, when suddenly he saw a woman 
run across the roof-tops. She seemed to know 
where she was going, which, the traffic cops tell 
me, is more than most of ’em do these days. . 
Mr. Stratton being human like you and me—fol- 
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lowed her. He could only see she wore a white 
dress that showed under her raincoat, but he no- 
ticed she dropped something in her hurry. Then 
when he caught sight of her again round the chim- 
neys, he saw her making straight for your roof 
door. 

Witson. (Indignanily) This is absurd! 

Orricer. (Forcefully takes a drink) Sure. I 
told him no respectable bachelor would be receiv- 
ing ladies at night through his roof door. It’s not 
reasonable. There’d be no need of their going to 
all that trouble. 

Witson. We're not in the habit 

OrFIcer. (Calming him) I know. I know the 
habits of the entire block and yours has always been 
entirely dull and proper. (Drinks again and puts 
glass down.) 

Witson. (Controlling himself) I think that is 
sufficient answer to this absurd tale. 

OrFIcerR. (Unbuttons coat) 1 wouldn’t be 
bothering you at all only Mr. Stratton stopped to 
tell me the glad news, and to give me what he picked 
up on the roof-top. 

Witson. And what was that? 

OFFICER. Sure, it’s almost silly like, I seem, 
carrying it about in my breast pocket. But clues 
is clues (Takes out a white rose inside 
pocket of tunic.) 

Witson. A white rose. How odd! (/nstinc- 
tively glancing at roses in vase.) 

OFrFIcer. But here is the oddest part. Down at 
number 68 when the family goes upstairs from 
dinner they finds thieves had been paying them a 
call that wasn’t entirely social. ; 

Witson. (Startled) A robbery? 

Orricer. As neat a little job as ever my inno- 
cent eyes fell upon. 

Witson. (Suddenly realizing drift) And you 
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think there was some connection between the woman 
who wore the white rose and this robbery? 

OFFICER. (Significantly) I think it’s a mighty 
strange coincidence. 

Witson. Absurd! (Turns away down.) What 
would a thief be carrying white roses for? 

OFFICER. That’s what puzzled me; and I’ve 
come, thinking you might have something to tell 
me about the lady—as I must make a report of this 
to headquarters. 

Witson. (Emphatically) Officer, Mr. Stratton 
is mistaken. He didn’t see any woman come in 
here. 

OFFICER. That’s what I tried to convince him, 
but he’s persistent—he sells life insurance. 

Witson. I’m not anxious to have my name 
dragged into this robbery. We hate publicity of 
any sort. Mr. Stratton is mistaken. ; 
James! 

JAMES. (Coming down to couch). Yes, sir. 

Witson. Did you see any young woman here 
this evening? 

OFFICER. Stratton didn’t say she was young or 
old 

James. (To Orricer) Nobody has been here 
and I’ve been in and out of the hallway all evening. 

Witson. That'll do. . . . (JAMES off and 
Witson, as he says this, significantly takes out a 
roll of bills.) Mr. Stratton is mistaken. 

OrrFicer. (Seeing bill) I am sure he was mis- 
taken. (Seeing it’s $100.) Very sure. I’ve said 
so all along.—And, as you said, what would a thief 
be doing, anyway, with white roses? 

Wison. Exactly. (Offering him a hundred- 
dollar bill.) Don’t ne the lady another thought. 

OFFIcerR. (Looks at bill). Indeed not. T've 
enough on me mind these days trying to remember 
which bootleggers I mustn’t see. After all I don’t 
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suppose the roof-tops would be considered as being 
on my beat. Good-night. (Up c.) 

Witson. (A bit consciously and whispering 
quietly so MaRiE won’t hear) Good-night. Wait, 
Officer. (Upc.) My aunt was just telling me of 
some man losing his bride to-night. , 

OFFIcER. Yes, sir. There was a funeral at 86. 

WILSON. You didn’t hear of a private wedding? 

OrrFicER. No; unless there’s an awning out in 
front I seldom know about them. 

Witson. Then there’s been no report—yet—of 
any bride missing? 

OFFICER. Are you expecting one? 

Witson. Oh, no.—That would hardly be your 
line to look for? 

OrrFicer. No, sir. If gentlemen have their 
jewelry or their clothes stolen, it’s our business. 
But if they let their wives be stolen, it’s their busi- 
ness. However, if I hear anything and you're in- 
terested, [ll drop by and let you know. Good- 
night, and thank you kindly, sir. 


(He exits c. doors. Witson laughs as OFFICER 
goes off, good-naturedly, as JAMES comes on a 
second and then goes out after him. WuLson 
closes doors then looks at door R., then crosses 
over, picks up necklace, examines it, sees that 
it is paste.) 


Witson. Oh, no! I couldn’t believe she 
Oh, nonsense! (He hesitates, decides to say noth- 
ing and puts it away in his safe. Marie reénters.) 
It’s all right 

Maric. You were a dear! What I heard 
(To c.) 

Witson. Is there anything you want? 

Marte. Yes. What’s your waist line? (WIL- 
son doesn’t understand.) What’s your brother’s? 
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Witson. Why? 

Marie. ’Cause, silly, I need a pair of pajamas! 

Witson. Oh, forgive me—you see I didn’t know 
—I’m not used—this (Confused.) Vm—l'll 
get them. (He goes upstairs, closing doors after 
him. Marte comes in and listens in back—she goes 
over hastily to ’phone after looking toward safe.) 

Marie. Hello—hello—River  5777.—Yes.— 
(She puts ’phone down, awaits connection, goes 
back and looks off. Then back at ’phone.) Hello 
—5777°—Yes, I’m im. Somebody waiting?—All 
right. Yes—a couple of innocents; one of them 
rather nice. Sh! (Hangs up receiver, as WILSON 
returns downstairs with pair of orange pajamas. ) 

Witson. These are my brother’s. 

Martie. (Holding them up) Thanks. He goes 
in for colors, doesn’t he? 

Witson. Always wears dark clothes in the 
street. 

Marie. Lot of men are like that—concealing the 
things they really like, 

Witson. You know a lot about men, don’t you? 

Marie. Well, Tm learning every minute.— 
Good-night. 

Witson. Good-night—again 

Marie. (To find out) You're going up to bed? 

Witson. Yes, good-night. Somehow I’m— 
(Marie crosses R.) I'm glad you picked out this 
house. 

Marie. (Stage whisper across to him) So am 
LEN CESS.) 


(SIGNAL WARN LAMPS.) 


(Witson smiles and rings bell and waits a second. 
Still smiling at thought of her, goes to table t.., 
picks up book, decides to get another one, goes 
over to bookcase up R. JAMES enters.) 
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JaMEs. Yes, sir? 

Witson. Put out the lights, James. I sha’n’t 
wait up for my brother. Oh, James, have some 
roses put in here to-morrow morning before break- 
fast. Have fresh ones—every morning. 

(TABLE OUT STANDS BRACKETS.) 

James. Every morning? 

Witson. Leave a standing order. My brother 
likes them. Good-night. 

(STAND LAMP 2 BABY SPOTS 
SWITCH WHITE BABY SPOT 
LIGHT FROM ROOM R.) 


(JAMES bows and puts out lights; only the hall 
light in back 1s on. JaMES bows as he passes 
him and goes out. BRACKETS OUT. 
Witson looks toward door and slowly goes 
upstairs. Marte’s door is quickly opened. 
She now comes out, leaving her door open, and 
goes to centre door listening. Then she goes 
quickly to desk and writes a note, using flash- 
light. Business looking around. She goes to 
window door which she opens. She uses flash- 
light and makes signals cut. Then she throws 
out the note. As she turns she sees JAMES, 
who has come on and sees her just as she turns 
from window. She gives an involuntary start 
at being caught. This is played very tense and 
quiet as they measure each other—with light 
from hallway on them.) 


James. I beg pardon. 

Marie. Well? 

James. May I ask who you are? 

Marie. (Defantly). How dare you presume 
to question me? 

James. What were you doing there by that 
window? 
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Marte. I was just going for a bit of air, And— 
(Starting to cross.) now I’m going to _ bed. 
(Crosses R. JAMES moves a little L.) 

JAMES. (Surprised) Here? 

Marie. (Taking a desperate chance and bluff- 
ing it out) Yes. In Mr. Mortimer’s room. You're 
new here, aren’t you? So don’t ask too many ques- 
tions. Better not let him know you’ve seen me 
if you want to keep your place. (She passes by 
him, indicating she realizes she has had a narrow 
escape and goes into the bedroom, locking the door. 
James stands nonplussed, staring after her, not 
knowing what to make of it.) 


CURTAIN 


AGT fT 
SCENE: The same. 
Time: The next morning. 


The curtain rises on an empty stage. There is a 
pause. 


JAMES enters with some flowers and the “ Tribune.” 
He puts them down and looks over toward 
her door R.; going over a bit nearer to it and 
apparently listening to whether anyone is mov- 
ing. He shakes his head as though such things 
were beyond him and indicates he is puzzled. 
As he does so the door of Marte’s room is 
pushed open as though she were watching him. 
He goes out on the balcony as he has taken 
cigarette stumps, etc., to throw out. (Vase on 


mantel. ) 
(CLOCK) 
The clock strikes nine. The R. door closes and as 
it does, he apparently sees her door just clos- 
ing. He stands still a second and then replaces 
the ash tray absently. He shrugs his shoulders. 
Then he goes to the flowers he has brought in 
and places them in vase. 


Witson. (Coming down, whistling cheerfully) 
Good-morning, James. (Goes r. Looking about.) 
Serve breakfast up here this morning. The room 
downstairs is too oppressive. (Turns R.) 

James. For how many, sir? 

Witson. My brother and myself. Let me see 
—that makes three. 
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James. (Surprised) Three, sir? 

Witson. (Kealizing he has made a mistake) 
Yes (Confused.) My aunt, Miss Travers, 
said she would be around. Let her come right up. 

James. Would Miss Travers like anything spe- 
cial? 

Witson. You might bring some fruit, bacon, 
corn muffins, honey and extra sausages. (Crosses C.) 

James. Anything else, sir? 

Witson. No; she’s dieting (Crosses UL. 
and up to window.) Has Mr. Mortimer been down 
yet? (Wuhistles.) 

James. I haven’t seen him, sir. (During this, 
preparing table business.) 

Morty. (Entering gruffiy; he has not had 
enough sleep) Good-morning, James. 

James. Good-morning, sir. (Going off. Wu.L- 
son whistling happily.) 

Morty. I wish you’d stop whistling. I hate 
music. (Crosses R. table.) I had enough last night 
to last forever. ~ (C.) 

Witson. Sleep well? (Comes to table L. 
Humming. ) 

Morty. (c. Looking at watch) Sleep? What 
a beautiful thought! Aunt Hen wouldn’t go home 
till four this morning. (Up.) After Tannhauser 
she led me to a cabaret called “ Kisses of Para- 
dise.” 

Witson. How pretty! 

Morty. (Seeing flowers) Why the decorations? 

Witson. Don’t you think it kinder brightens 
things up? 

Morty. I hate anything bright in the morning. 
Where’s my Tribune? (rR. Sits. Finds it and 
glancing through it during following.) 

Witson. Do you forget we have a guest? 
(Couch.) 

Morty. Would I forget I have a headache? 
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Witson. She’s breakfasting up here with us. 

Morty. (Groaning) Here? What will the 
servants say! 

Witson. Even James doesn’t know. I said 
Aunt Henrietta was coming over. 

Morty. Aunt Hen? After last night she won’t 
be out till Christmas! 

Witson. Then we'll send James downstairs and 
she can have Henrietta’s breakfast. Clever of me, 
eh? 

Morty. (Sarcastically) You ought to write for 
the funny papers. And what is to be done with her 
afterwards? 

Witson. Afterwards? 

Morty. Yes. My private opinion is that we'll 
never get rid of her. (Enter James, business ta- 
ble. Looks at paper.) There’s nothing about a 
missing bride here. 

Witson. Nice weather we’re having. (To R.) 

Morty. (Reading paper) Getting foggier every 
minute. 

James. Where shall I serve that breakfast, sir? 

Witson. Over here, James, by the fire. 

James. Shall I wait for Miss Travers, sir? 


(Morty crosses. Sits chair at table. James places 
stand im front of couch. Morty glares at 
JAMES and moves from c. on couch to R. of 
same. Hates to be disturbed.) 


_ Witson. (Looking at watch) She’s late again. 
(To Morty.) Shall we wait? 

Morty. No: I don’t want to starve. (JAMES 
up c. Putting down paper.) James! (JAMES 
Stops as he was starting out.) When I came home 
at four o’clock, I found you sitting in this armchair 
fast asleep, snoring so peacefully. (WILSON sur- 
prised.) I didn’t have the heart to disturb you. 
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James. That was very kind of you, sir 

Witson. (With hidden anxiety. Crosses to 
James) Why did you fall asleep down here? 

James. I’d rather not say, sir, but if you insist, 
Sit anaes 
Witson. Well? (Goes back of couch.) 

James. Well, sir; after you had gone to bed I 
came to return the book you had so kindly lent me. 

As) I .cametinto. thenfooni: 2,7 402 
hesitates.) 

Morty. (Attentive) Well? 

James. I hope, sir, you'll not forget you force 
me to tell you. (They motion him to continue.) 
But I saw a young lady there by the window : 
and I thought I saw her going through some mo- 
tions, as though she were signalling to someone out- 
side. 

Morty. (Rising). Signalling? 

Witson. Nonsense. kage 

James. As I was new here and didn’t wish to 
be indiscreet . . . (The door opens slowly and 
Marie enters. She has evidently been listening. 
She comes back of sofa so that it is not obvious to 
Morty that she is still dressed in his dressing gown 
but with orange silk pajamas underneath. She 
wears the white slippers of previous act and her 
hair is prettily rearranged.) If you will excuse 
me, sir (He starts out.) 

Morty. Wait. You knew, then, that this young 
lady passed the night there? 

James. (With reluctance) Yes, sir. 

Morty. And because you didn’t know who she 
was, you stayed here all night to 

James. I hope I haven’t done anything I 
shouldn’t. 

Morty. You did perfectly right. My brother 
should have told you. 
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Witson. (To Marie) Did you hear what he 
said? (Advances.) 

Marie. That’s why I came out. He is mis- 
taken. 

James. (Eyeing her) Mistaken? 

Marie. (They stare at each other as though 
measuring thew respective strengths) Exactly. I 
cannot understand his motives in making such a 
statement. In fact, I haven’t even been out of my 
room all night. 

Morty. Then how did he know you were there? 

Marie. (Calmly) That’s very simple. I read 
late. He must have seen the light under my door. 

Witson. (Pause. To JAMES) You’ve made 
rather a grave insinuation against our guest. 
(JAMEs starts.) Yes; our guest. 


(James looks at Morty, recalling what she sad 
about being his girl.) 


James. (With regret) I’m sorry, sir. 

Witson. Your conduct is inexplicable. Under 
the circumstances I think we can dispense with your 
services at once. (Turns away.) 

James. Very good, sir. (Genuinely sorry but 
with a certain dignity.) I was only trying to pro- 
tect your interest, sir. I’m sorry. (Starts to go. 
Witson back i.) 

Morty. Another butler gone! (Crosses R.) 

Marie. (c.) I don’t want James to lose his 
position or have you inconvenienced. I’m sure he 
was acting from the best of motives. Possibly he 
was dozing—or imagined it—and—how perfectly 
absurd, where would I get a flashlight, anyway? 
(Makes a slip.) 

Witson. Exactly! 

James. I don’t remember having mentioned a 
flashlight. 
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Marte. (Quickly) That was what you implied. 


Morty. (Puzzled)  There’s something 
strange 

Mariz. (Dismissing it) We're making entirely 
too much out of it: ..s. ..jbetsidrep the matter: 


I’m sure James is sorry if he made a mistake. 

James. I certainly am, Miss, and if you will 
accept. an apology ....... -(@She. accepts ashe 
shows his gratitude.) I was reading only yesterday 
a novel of Balzac’s in which a sleep-walker 

Morty. (Groaning) I don’t feel like having any 
literature this morning. 

Martz. No. And I’m dying for my breakfast. 

James. (Upc. m door. Grimly to Witson) 
Shall I wait for Miss Travers? 

Witson. I don’t think she’s coming. 


(JAMES goes out. Marte realizes she has had a 
narrow escape.) 


Morty. (fiercely) Now—Miss Duquesne, 
when are you going to leave us? 

Marie. (Smiling) I never make plans before 
breakfast. (Down R. c.) 

Witson. (c. down. Who has been standing, 
thinking of what JaMES has said and connecting it 
im his mind with previous scene with OFFICER) 
Let’s wait to discuss such unpleasant details. 

Morty. (Now seeing his orange pajamas for the 
first tume as she comes down) My pajamas! How 
did they get there? 

Marte. I put them there. 

Witson. She likes colors, 

Morty. You gave her my orange pajamas! 

Marie. (Looking at them) Yes; 1 dreamt all 
night I was in Florida. (She sits on sofa.) 

Morty. Who ever would have thought they’d 
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end like that! (Up Rr. Staris walking up and 
down. ) 

Witson. I never knew a girl could look so 
pretty in pajamas. 

Marie. A girl in such pajamas can’t help look- 
ing attractive. I did the best I could with what I 
could find in there. (Jndicating room R.) 

Morty. (Horrified) Eh! 

Marie. There was plenty of powder and cold 
cream, but I couldn’t find any rouge or a lip stick. 

Morty. I should hope not! 

Witson. Go on: I like to hear you talk —— 
(Both laugh.) 

Morty. Don’t mind me. (Groaning.) 

Witson. Stop walking up and down. You 
make me nervous. (To Morty. Morty halts and 
eyes him.) 

Marie. (To Witson) Don’t let him fuss you. 
—What were you saying? I like to hear you talk. 

Witson. Do you? 

Marie. Yes. 

Morty. Must I listen to this? 

Witson. (Snapping at him) You're forgetting 
your manners. 

Marie. No; let him. There’s something so 
masterful about an angry man. 

Morty. (Crosses to tL.) What’s the use! 

Marte. That’s the first sensible thing you’ve said 
this morning! (JAMES enters with breakfast things 
on tray which he places on table so it can be easily 
taken out later.) Food! Thanks . ... James. 

(Looking.) Oh, everything I like ! 
(JaMEs holds the chair in place for Marie who 
sits and takes napkin cheerfully. James does the 
same for Morty who hesitates.) Do sit down; 
you know you’re hungry, too. (Morty sits and 
takes napkin fiercely. Comedy business throughout 
this to suit action.) My, what wonderful coffee! 
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I can sniff it. (Pours out coffee. JAMES comes 
down.) I'll serve it, James. (JAMES bows and 
exits, closes doors.) You may run along. How 
many lumps? 
WiLson. One 
Marie. Ill have to use my fingers 
Witson. That will be nicer, won’t it, Morty? 


(Morty glances as she gives WILSON sugar in cup.) 


Marie. (Zo Morty) How many did you say? 

Morty. I’m still capable of reaching for my 
own. 

Marie. (Coquettishly) But how many do you 
normally take? 

Morty. None. (He takes cup of coffee.) 

Marie. No wonder you can reach them. 


(Business of pouring coffee, etc., etc., during this. 
She sips her coffee and looks at them over her 
cup. WILSON, with contented smile, frankly 
enjoying the comfort and charm of the situa- 
tion. Morty uncomfortable. There is a 
pause.) 


Morty. Please. 
(Marie helps him and gives WILSON some.) 


Marie. Have some honey? 

Morty. I hate it. 

Martie. It would do you good. 

Witson. I'll have some. 

Marie. (Smiling sweetly and giving Morty a 
glance) You don’t need any. 

Witson. Don’t I? 

Marir. No. 

Morty. (To Witson) You make me sick. 
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(They eat in silence a second and she looks at them 
over the cup. WILSON smiles self-consciously 
as Morty turns away.) 


Marie. I'll wager I’m the first girl who ever 
had her wedding breakfast with two bachelors! 
You’re a couple of bricks to do this. (Sincerely.) 

Morty. Bricks; yes: Gold bricks. 

Witson. How cold your hands are. 

Marie. (Witha sigh) It’s so nice and peaceful 
ea ae 
Morty. Oh! 

Marie. With the sun streaming in the windows 
and the fire dancing. I don’t want this dream— 
this experience—ever to finish. 

Morty. Give me a sausage! (Hands his plate 
over. WILSON serves him.) 

Marie. And flowers about . . . lovely, 
lovely red roses. How did you know I like them? 
(To Morty.) Thanks for getting them for me! 
Morty. (Sarcastically glaring at WuLson) 


Don’t mention it. 
(ORGAN PLAYS OUTSIDE 
WINDOW L. ONCE.) 


Witson. No, don’t. 


(Below in street is heard a hand organ playing a 
waltz. ) 


(ORGAN HEARD 2 SECONDS AFTER.) 


Marie. (Starting up after indicating she knows 
it is a signal for her) Listen to that lovely, dreamy 
waltz on an old-fashioned street organ! I wonder 
if he has a monkey? .. . 

Morty. You’re not going to bring that monkey 
in here? 

Marie. (Joshing) Oh, well, one more or 
less 
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Witson. (Breaking in) Don’t go out there; 
you'll be seen. 

Marte. Oh, isn’t it lovely! (She sways with 
the music.) La—la—la—la—la ete, (Te 
Morty.) Oh, give me a quarter for him. 

Morty. I’ve only got a half dollar. 


(Marie repeats to WILSON.) 


Witson. Here! (WILSON gives her the quarter 
and she goes over to the desk, takes up a sheet of 
paper, humming and swaying all the time in rhythm 
with the music. But she hastily scribbles some- 
thing, unseen by them, as Morty 1s seated at table 
eating. WILSON at window.) 

Maric. lLa—la—la etc... Here F Saisie 
rushes to the window, opens it and throws out the 
note in which she has placed the quarter. Music 
has stopped an stant.) Oh, see, he got it! 
(Slapping hands.) H’m—h’m—la! la! la! la! (As 
music now resumes, only quicker, she begins to 
dance about with more abandon.) 

(STOR, SEART, OPEN Ting 

Witson. How beautifully you dance! 

Martz. Come join me (She seizes WiL- 
son and they waltz, W1ILson laughing.) 

Morty. Young lady—this has gone far enough 
—dancing this time of morning! (Angrily.) 

Marizr. La—la—la 


(As Marte is dancing like this back, her orange 
pajamas prettily showing under the flowing 
dressing gown, the door opens and AUNT HEN- 
RIETTA stands there—she looks at them through 
her lorgnette. Morty sticks hands in pockets 
grimly and turns away R. Marte hastily folds 
her dressing gown about her.) 


ZEN 


< 
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Morty. Huh! 
- Henrietta. Bravo, bravo. I thought I’d sur- 
prise you. 


Witson. You did. Aunty, let me introduce 
Miss Duquesne—My aunt, Miss Travers. 

HENRIETTA. (Going to her) I’m so glad to 
meet you. 

Marie. (Puzzled) So am I—but P 

Henrietta. Morty did nothing but talk about 
you all evening. 

Morty. (With flat gesture to her) From now 
on everything my aunt says is not true! (Goes 
back to his seat at table and continues his meal 
alone.) 

Henrietta. (Zo Witson, who has been gazing 
at Marie spellbound during followimg) What are 
you standing there gazing at? (Crosses to him.) 
Haven’t you a kiss for your old aunty? (WILSON 
crosses to her, perfunctorily kisses her upturned 
cheek as she whispers.) She’s charming! (He 
smiles but wonders what she is up to.) How in 
the world did you ever do it? 

Witson. (Confused) Do what? 

James. (Entering now with a hand satchel) I 
beg pardon, where shall I put this? 

HENRIETTA. In the young lady’s room, of 
course. 

Marie. What is it? (She looks nervously over 
to her door during following, not letting them see 
she is worried about something.) 

Henrietta. Morty told me you had very little 
on. At least that’s how it may have seemed to him. 
So I brought over a satchel and some clothes. 

Marie. Yours? 

Henrietta. Dear no; Morty described you as 
well as an inexperienced man could—and I rum- 
maged about and found something that would at 
least cover you. 
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Martz. Oh, thank you, Miss Travers—I—I 
couldn’t go out in these, could 1? (She opens her 
dressing gown, revealing pajamas.) 

Henrietta. Not and arrive where you ex- 
pected! (Looks at pajamas.) Why, Morty! 
Aren’t those the pajamas I gave you; with little 
storks embroidered on the cuffs? 

Morty. (Weakly) I believe they are. (Turns 
to her.) 

Henrietta. (Looking at them as Marie smiles) 
You believe they are? You know very well they 
are. 


(JAMEs has reentered without satchel. It is secn 
MARIE is a bit nervous over something.) 


Witson. (Trying to make conversation) Too 
late for some coffee, Aunty? 

HENRIETTA. Had my breakfast hours ago. 

James. (Coming down) Brandy? 

Henrietta. No. Never before lunch. (JAmrEs 
goes out in back, closes doors. HENRIETTA eyes 
the two men and the girl.) Now, my dear young 
lady, what are your intentions? (Goes to her. 
She waves at the two men. Picks up tangerine or 
grapes and nibbles continuously througp this scene.) 

Mariz. (Smiling and answering mock confiden- 
tially) Oh, entirely honorable. 

Henrietta. I know your coming here has a 
hidden significance. 

Marie. (With double meaning) There is some- 
thing in what you say. 

Henrietta. You're the oniy girl who has ever 
crossed this threshold. 

Marte. I came by the roof. 

HENRIETTA. (Eagerly) I have it. I know the 
reason you so mysteriously came here. (MARIE 
looks startled.) You heard they were a couple of 
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stick-in-the-muds and you wanted to look them 
over. 

Marie. Stick-in-the-muds. (Laughingly. Re- 
heved.) Oh! No! (Marie momentarily con- 
fused.) I wanted to escape an unhappy marriage. 

Witson. That’s a very good reason for coming 
here! 

HENRIETTA. (Significantly to him) Well, I 
I hope you’ve jumped from the frying-pan into the 
fire. 

Morty (Seated wt. of table R, eating. Grimly) 
Who knows! 

Martie. You don’t think there’s any danger of 
my getting married here? 

HENRIETTA. I’m sure you wouldn’t escape if 
either of my nephews had any speed! 

Marie. (With a note of alarm; backing up R.) 
Now you’re making me afraid, Miss Travers—I’d 
better go and dress. They may develop speed at 
any moment. In fact I think one of them has al- 
ready stepped on the gas! (She glances at Morty 
and rushes fearfully to door up R.) 

Morty. (Rising) What! (Throws his napkin 
down on table.) 

Henrietta. What’s the matter with you—both 
of you? Why, she’s lovely! 

Morty. (Crosses to HENRIETTA) Aunt Henri- 
etta, I’m going to take you to an alienist. You're 
getting something. 

Henrietta. I wish you were. (Crosses R.) 

Morty. (Angry) You talk as though you were 
out of your mind—and she acts as though she 
were (Suddenly.) Goodness! Maybe she is! 
That would explain it! (Crosses front of HENRI- 
ETTA to L. A knock.) Come. (Crosses up to c. 
Entey JAMES. ) 

James. I beg pardon—but a gentleman to see 
the young lady. (HENRIETTA R.) 
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Witson. What! (Crosses back of couch.) 

Morty. Eh! 

James. I saw him looking up at the window. 
He said he was looking for something. 

Witson. Did he say what? 

James. He said he was looking for a bride. 

Morty and Witson. (Astonished) A bride! 

Henrietta. While there’s life, there’s hope. I 
‘onder if he means me. (Eating; sits.) 

Morty. (With a sudden inspiration, gleefully 
looking toward her door) A bride? Show him 
right up. (Puts chair upstage; crosses to chair.) 

Witson. (Halting him and realizing what this 
may mean) No! Not at all! 

‘Morty. Do as I tell you, James. 

James. (ln spite of WiLson’s protest) Very 
well, sir. (He goes out. Morty comes down.) 

Witson. (Waiting till he has gone) But this 
must be the man she has escaped from! 

Morty. (Cheerfully) That’s just it! If I don’t 
get her out of here, Aunt Hen will make us marry 
her—both of us! 


(Witson nervously turns away.) 


Henrietta. Oh! You’re not going to spoil 
everything, Morty? 

Morty. Spoil! My arteries have hardened 
twenty years over night. 

HENRIETTA. Well, this excitement has made me 
positively younger. I almost feel I shall have 
grandchildren yet. (Takes another grape and eats 
rapidly.) 

Morty. (Seeing her still eating) Are you sure 
you won't have some breakfast first? 

Henrietta. Dear no! I had it hours ago —— 
(Goes on eating.) 
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Witson. (Crosses down c.) This is an outrage 
to take advantage of her confidence and betray her! 

Morty. So far as I am concerned I’m not going 
to have him getting out a habeas corpus and make 
me produce his bride in court. I don’t intend to 
be arrested for concealing his assets. 

Witson. (Crosses up c.) TIl go and see him 
myself. (Starts to sofa.) 

Morty. (Crosses up c. to Witson. Indicating 
to him) You'll stay right here and help me get 
rid of her in a nice peaceful way. That wild girl 
needs a keeper. 

Witson. (Crosses down ut.) Very well. She 
can decide. (WILSON shows that this new situation 
troubles him. Morty is pleased with himself, at 
the way out he has found. KNOCK.) 

Morty. Come. 

James. (Entering) This way, sir. 


(Enter Petuam. He is about 60, grey, with a 
beard. An eccentric character, with inherent 
sweetness coming out. His eyes, however, in- 
dicate a keen intelligence, at present masked.) 


Morty. (Crosses up to Petuam. Very cheer- 
fully) Come right in, sir. (PELHAM surprised at 
this enthusiastic reception.) Iam very glad to see 
you—very glad. I can’t tell you how glad. This 
is my aunt, Miss Travers, my brother, Mr. Wilson, 
and z 

PeLrHaM. I’m Pelham. Isaac Walton Reginald 
Pelham 

Henrretta. Ah, from England? (Rises.) 

PeLtHamM. No, Syracuse. 

Witson. (Recalling what he has said) Syra- 
cuse! That’s “up state!” 

PELHAM. Yes. You pass right through it on 
the way to Buffalo. 
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HENRIETTA. (Sits couch) I always do. (Eat- 
ing. Very politely.) Won't you sit down? 

PELHAM. Thank you. Most kind of you. (Sits 
on couch RK.) I’m very tired. Dve been up all 
night. 

Morty. (Coming down; crosses to R.) Yes— 
so have I. (Looking at HenrieTTA.) I know just 
how you feel. 

HENRIETTA. Well, we hear you’re looking for 
your bride. 

PELHAM. Yes: I lost her: she ran away from 
me. (Morty puts chair back R.) 

Witson. But why did you come here? 

PELHAM. I saw in the papers you were suc- 
coring a vanished bride. 

Morty. Great Scott! Is it in the papers? 
(Comes down R.) 

PELHAM. Yes, the Tribune. 

Witson. (Protesting) But you looked all 
through the Tribune this morning. 

Morty. (Crosses rR.) But I didn’t look in the 
“Lost and Found” column. 

PELHAM. (Rising) Then she is here? 

Witson. No! 

Morty. (Glaring at him) Why, of course 

; she 6 tere: = 2), <5) 

PELHAM. (Rising quickly) Oh! Lead me to 
her. 

Witson. Wait! There must be some mistake. 
What’s she like? 

PeLHaMm. Like! (With a sigh.) Like nothing 
on earth. 

Morty. (Coming down xr. To Witson) He’s 
right so far. 

PetuaM. To begin with she had hair 
oh, such hair. : 

HENRIETTA. To begin with . . . yes. 

PeLtHaM. Brown like a cocoanut—brown—yes. 
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And her eyes . . . such eyes! (Fill in blanks 
to correspond to description of MARIE as may be.) 
They were blue . . . blue—tike little windows 
looking straight into heaven. 
Morty. (Taking it literally) Like what? 
Perea. “And her imouthag™ 2-2 sucha 
mouth ! 
Morty. (Goes up R. and behind couch Rr.) 
We're wasting time. 
WILson. Wait—one more question—was she tall 
or short or fat or thin 
PELHAM. Both. That is to say, not too thin. 
I never went in much for thinness either 
in cows or women. It’s so expensive feeding them 
up. 
Witson. You say she deserted you at the altar? 
PELHAM. Yes, sir. 
Morty. (Coming down—back to fire) At what 
time was it last night? 
PELHAM. What time? It was thirty years ago. 
Omnes. What! 
Witson. Thirty years ago! 
Morty. Good Lord! (Moves up. Crosses 
to L.) 
PELHAM. The 27th of October.—It was my 
birthday—that’s how I remember the exact date. 
Witson. (Laughing throughout) Oh, oh! 
That’s too funny, Morty! Ha! Ha! (Goes up.) 
Morty. (Crosses to him front) I don’t see 
anything funny about it. 
Witson. You wouldn’t. . . . You thought 
tiaeetne . 4,» hal hal 
Morty. Oh, the devil! (He goes upstairs, furi- 
ous. Wutson laughing, goes over and rings for 
James. PerHam doesn’t understand and looks 
after Morty. Henrietta is looking steadily 
through her glasses at PELHAM.) 
(WARN MARIE, CHANGE.) 
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PELHAM. (Crosses up c. Referring to Morty) 
Has he gone up to fetch her? 

Witson. No! No! .. .. He’s gone up to— 
to recover. (He laughs again. Goes up and rings.) 

Henrietta. My dear man, your young bride 
must have changed a good deal in thirty years. 

PELHAM. Changed? Perhaps so. (With feel- 
img. Crosses down to couch; sits.) But I kept 
thinking of her as she was then. . . . (WILSON 
now listens.) It made a great difference in my life. 
Living all alone when you’re old and have no chil- 
dren, (To her.) you understand; you’ve prob- 
ably had children. (Sits.) 

Henrietta. Not that I know of. . . . ButlI 
like the idea. 

PeLtHam. Oh, I’ve never abandoned the search 
and someday i. A 4; 

Henrietta. (He looks up) But you wouldn’t 
know her if you really saw her, would you? 

PeLHAM. I suppose now, she would be some- 
thing like you! 

Hewrietta. Good gracious! 

Witson. (Laughing; crosses c.) Look at her 
closely, Mr. Pelham. Maybe she is! 

PetHamM. (Gallantly) Ym sure I should be very 
fortunate if she were! 

HENRIETTA. (Rises) You simply must call her 
out to satisfy him. (PELHAM begs to see her.) 

PELHAM. (Goes to Witson) Just to be sure— 
just to satisfy myself. 

Winson. But she’svaimere girl) ..(5,,4/0ne 
of the loveliest I’ve ever laid eyes on. I am sure 
there’s never been anyone like her for 
Well, she’s quite wonderful! 

Henrietta, (Half to herself, seeing this en- 
thusiasm) I do believe . . . (She smiles.) 


(Marie enters now in a dress as desired; sees him. 
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He stares at her. JAMES has now quietly en- 
tered in response to WILSON’S ring, comes down 
a bit unobtrusively and watches the following. 
PELHAM goes to her.) 


Witson. (To her) He thought you were the 
bride he lost thirty years ago. 

Marie. (Smiling) Does he still think so ? 
(She catches a look from PELHAM, who now 
crosses to her; he has put his finger, unseen by the 
others, to his mouth in warning.) 

PeLHaM. (Very sweetly) Im sorry if I was 
mistaken. (Looking closely.) But she was beau- 
tiful like you! You were quite right, sir—(To 
Witson.) she’s very lovely to look upon and all 


idee rest. ~-: jzrii\ I'm (taking your. time. 
Pll be running. . . . Thanks so much for your 
kindness. 


(Marie crosses down rR. HENRIETTA goes behind 
couch to WILSON L.) 


Witson. (Thus dismissing him courteously) 
I’m sorry we can’t help you any further. 
James (JAMES Steps in.) 

PetHamM. (To HENRIETTA) Good day 
Mrs, ? 

HeEwnRIETTA. Miss Travers. Can’t I give you a 
lift? 

PeLtHamM. Oh, that would be so nice of you 

Henrietta. I'll drop you wherever you say. 

PELHAM. Oh, do, do. IJ mean, thank you 
(To Witson.) Good day, sir. (To HENRIETTA. ) 
Good day. Oh, I’m going with you. (To Martz. 
Crosses down R. , front of couch.) Good day, Miss. 
I’m sorry you’re not my bride. You’d make a 
lovely one. (He quickly slips her a note which she 
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instantly conceals. It is thus seen he has really 
come there to communicate with her.) 


(JaMEs, who had come down, has seen the passing 
of this note though the others have not. PEL- 
HAM and AUNT HENRIETTA, ad lib. the exit as 
he politely offers his arm and she takes it with 
old-fashioned grace.) 

(WARN ORGAN 
QUICKER ON CUE.) 


HeEnRIETTA. Did you say you live in Syracuse? 

PELHAM. Yes; ever been there? 

Henrietta. Only while the train stopped for 
water. Why don’t you move nearer? (Business.) 
No, this way. (As they go off talking.) 

Marie. The breakfast was lovely. Thank the 
cook for me, James. 

James. Pardon, Miss, but I never take the serv- 
ants into my confidence. 

(ORGAN TWICE.) 

Marir. Of course not. (Crosses WILSON, front 
of couch. As she looks at note, JAMES is C. D. 
Wixson goes back an instant.) 


(The organ now begins to play outside a sweet, 
sentimental air in distance. Marie hears this 
and hastily reads note not seeing that JAMES 
observes her. She puts tt back and then, hear- 
ing organ, she starts as though to go to the 
window for some purpose of communicating. 
They look at each other; he is very suspicious 
of her and her actions. JAMES picks up tray, 
exits back for stand.) 


James. I wish to apologize again, Miss. I’m 
sure that I made a mistake last night. 
Marie. You certainly did. 
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James. I shall not make it again. 
Marie. I hope not. 
James. Ill be surer of my proof next time. 


(Up c. and exits. She realizes he is warning her 
in some way but he only bows before she can 
question him further. He goes out with the 
stand, she turns away to chair L. and sits as 
WILSON enters C.) 


Witson. Well, what do you think of Aunty? 
She may get that adventure she’s been wanting. 

Marie. She’d better look out. 

Witson. She doesn’t care who has it so long as 
it happens in the family. She’s given us up as 
hopeless ; before you came she was ragging us both 
about being too careful—never taking chances. 

Marie. And now she’s gone off with a Romeo 
from Syracuse? 

Witson. Yes—er—how did you know he was 
from Syracuse! 

Marie. Oh, I thought he said so. 

Witson. Wasn’t the man you escaped from— 
from up state? 

Marie. Don’t let’s think of him ever again. 

Witson. But I do think of him often-—and 
thank him for sending you here. 

Marie. (Reheved) It was nice of him. 

Witson. I can’t tell you what it’s done for— 
us. I feel something thrilling has happened to me; 
as if fresh air had been suddenly let in this musty 
old house. Into Oh, tell me who you are. 

Marie. I have. 

Witson. Your name—yes—but I want to know 
all about you, yourself. 

Martie. Can’t you take me on faith? 

Witson. Is that the only way I can get you? 
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I mean—I have taken you on faith—and will—al- 
ways. 

Marie. I know. But don’t be too trusting. 
Why, I might be 

Witson. I don’t care what you might be. I 
only know what you are. Fate did send you here. 
Fate took notice of me at last and sent me 

Marte. Adventure? 

Witson. The great one. 

Martz. One of the great things about an ad- 
venture, any adventure that you follow for the thrill 
of it is—that you never know what’s going to hap- 
pen next. 

Witson. Marie! Can’t your coming here be 
the beginning of an even more wonderful adven- 
ture for me? 

Marie. If I’m not careful—it’s liable to be my 
finish! 


(There is a loud commotion outside. WILSON runs 
back and Marte stands there startled by what 
may happen; throughout next scene she gives 
the sense of one who 1s trapped.) 


James. (Off, protesting) You have no right to 
enter a gentleman’s house this way. 

Gittsor, (Off) You mind your own business, 
if you know what’s good for you, etc. 

Marie. (To Witson) Oh, I'd better not let 
anyone see me. (She starts toward door as GILL- 
SON rushes into scene, pushing aside JAMES, who is 
protesting vigorously. ) 


(INSPECTOR GILLSON, about 45, forceful and burly 
with a grim, colloquial humor.) 


Gittson. (Sees her) So here we all are! 
Witson. (Forcibly) What does this mean? 


- 
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James. (E-xcitedly) He pushed past the door 
and rushed up here before 

Witson. Who the devil are you? 

Gittson. I’m Inspector Gillson (Hat off. 
She is startled.) And my business is with her! 

Marie. (Bluffing) Idon’t know you. (Comes 
down Rk.) 

GILLson. (Comes down) Well, I’m easy to get 
acquainted with, little one. 

Witson. Address that lady politely, do you 
hear? 

Gittson. Now listen to him! 

Witson. (Losing control of himself. Comes to 
him c.) You'd better, damn it—I 

GILLSON. (Smoothing him down) All right. 
All right. 

Marie. (Going to him nervously and appreciat- 
ing his defense of her throughout) Oh, don’t 
bother, Mr. Wilson. 

Gittson. You’re Mr. Wilson Travers. 

Witson. I can’t see that concerns you 

GILLSON. (Significantly) But we’re going to 
know each other better before we’re through. 

Witson. (Defiantly) Oh, are we? I think not. 

GILtson. (Eyeing him) Oh, yes; we are. I’ve 
heard a lot about you from Officer O’Brien. (WiL- 
son starts, so does Marte, recalling last night's 
scene. She sinks onto sofa—tense.) That’ll keep 
us on talking terms for some time. (To her, taking 
out note-book.) What’s your name? 

Witson. (To her) You don’t have to answer 
his questions. A te 

Gittson. Would you prefer toasting your toot- 
sies—at the station house? 

Marie. No—of course not! 

Wirson. Have you a search warrant to break 
into our house like this? 

Gittson. (Up to Witson) Say, boy, we police- 
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men can do what we want. Ain’t this a free 
country? (Gruffly to her.) Now come, stop stall- 
ing! (With note-book; goes to her.) How do 
you go tagged? 

Marig. (Sullenly) My name is Marie Du- 
quesne! 

Gittson. Marry who? 

Witson. Du Quesne. 

GiLtson. How do you spell it? 

Martz. (Quickly) With a Q 

GiLtson. (Offering her book) Here, write it. 

Marie. Don’t you know how to spell? 

Gittson. I’m no linguist. (Offers her pad.) 

Marie. (Refusing) Why should I give you a 
specimen of my handwriting till I know what you’re 
going to do with it? 

GiLtson. Gee, you’re a suspicious coco. What 
have you done that’s wrong? 

Martie. Nothing you'll ever be able to find out. 

GILLson. Oh, is that so? 

Witson. (With conviction) I’m sure of it. 
She’s done nothing 

Gittson. (Looking at him and her quickly) 
Say, is this bird sweet on you? 

Wirson. (Indignanily) How dare you? 

Gittson. (To her) He is! (Wutson turns 
aside. GILLSON, making notes.) Must say you’re 
a quick worker—and a good picker. (Jndicating 
wealth of room.) 

Martz. Don’t mind him, Mr. Wilson. He’s not 
used to associating with decent people. 

Gittson. (Puts away book) Say, if I was 
choosy I wouldn’t be a Police Inspector. 

Marir. You’ve done nothing yet to make me 
think you are. (R. of fire.) 

Gittson. Bide your time, Girlie, the fireworks 
are going off ina minute. (Book away. Turns up 
to WiLson.) You’ve got a brother, I understand— 
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(Crosses to JaMES.) Where’s the other Siamese 
twin? 

James. Mr. Mortimer Travers 1s upstairs, I 
believe. 

Witson. My brother has nothing to do with 
this. 

Gittson. (To JAMES) Tell him to come down. 


(JAMES goes upstairs.) 


Witson. (To Marie) Don’t let him frighten 
you. (Crosses to her around table.) 

Marie. (Nervously) It isn’t that—only 

GiLtson. (Seeing them) Now tell us your 
little tale of woe out loud. (Comes down.) How 
did you happen to come here? 

Witson. (Advances; trying to protect her 
throughout) She’s our guest—we invited her to 
stay here. 

GiLttson. Oh, you knew her before? Eh? 

Marie. (Rises) No; he didn’t. But he very 
kindly took me in. 

GILLsoN. You mean you took him in. 

Marte. (Flaring up) Are you trying to find 
out the truth or to convict me of something I don’t 
even know I’m accused of ? 

Gittson. How did you come here? 

Marte. From the roof. 

Gittson. How did you happen to choose that 
way of entering? 

Witson. (Quickly defending her) It’s very 
simple; she didn’t want to marry him—she ran 
away. The wind had blown the roof door open; 
she naturally didn’t want to stay up there all night 
so she came down and 

Gittson. Stayed here? 

Witson. (Getting angry) Yes. How could 
she go out in a wedding gown? 
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GILLson. Oh, she was dressed as a bride, eh? 

Marte. Naturally, if I wore a wedding gown — 

Gittson. (Shakes head indicating he does not 
believe him) But why the disguise? 


(Enter JAMES.) 


Witson. If you don’t believe her, show him the 
dress. 

Marie. (Startled) But : 

Gittson. (To WILSON. Noting her start) A 
very good idea. 

Marie. (Starting) Shall I? 

GiLtson. (Stopping her as JAMES comes in) 
Now  Yourstay here) )..c.> J HLGees, upp 

James. Mr. Mortimer will be right down. He 
was sleeping peacefully. 

Witson. (Up Lt.) James, bring a white gown 
you'll find in my brother’s bedroom. 


(Jt is seen Marte doesn’t want this. GILLSON 
turns U. L. @ Step.) 


WARIC. Please, Jet tie. Gel jeu nema 
doesn’t know where 

James. Shall I get it, sir? (Crosses to c.) 

GILLSON. Yes, darling. (JAMES stiffens, gives 
him a glance and exits into room. MariE comes 
D. L.) So she spent the night there? 

Witson. Yes; at our invitation. 

Gittson. We'll ask brother about this. (JAMES 
reénters with the wedding gown. To JAMES.) 
Hold it up in front of you. 


(JAMEs does so. Frisking gown which INSPECTOR 
takes. ) 


Witson. (Drily. Crosses c.) Why don’t you 
send it to the laboratory and have it analyzed? 
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Gittson. No need 
found what I wanted to know. 

Witson. (Startled) And what’s that? 

Gittson. (Jndicating tag) That this was 
rented. 

Witson. (Looking at her) Rented? (Marie 
rises, advances a step.) By Milling Bros., Grand 
Street. There’s the tag. 

Martz. That doesn’t mean anything (To 
Witson.) If you must know the truth, I couldn’t 
afford a real wedding dress. Besides, I was only 
going to use it once. 

Gittson. You never can tell these days. 

Witson. Do you doubt this lady’s word? 

Gittson. (Jndicating. Drops down) I can’t 
understand why an honest to God bride has secret 
pockets sewn into her wedding gown! It ain’t done 
in the best circles, I’m told. (Wutson looks quickly 
at her as she turns her eyes down. From now on, 
almost in spite of himself and though trying to 
defend her, he feels more and more she is somehow 
more guilty or involved in the robbery than has been 
revealed. The following scene played very rapidly. 
Brutally as she starts to explain. Wu son back to 
table.) Now get this. You come and pull a pipe 
dream that you’re a bride quitting her dearly be- 
loved at the altar. (Accusing her.) Now every 
house on this block has been questioned this morn- 
ing and nobody had a wedding last night. 

Marie. Of course there wasn’t any wedding. 
That’s what I’m saying. 

Gittson. If I’m mistaken all you’ve got to do is 
to come across with hisname . . . and I'llring 
up the house (Advances; indicating ’ phone.) 

Witson. But she wants to forget his name. 

Gittson. You bet she does. 

Martz. (Cornered, but desperately fighting) 
Nopadaxn. = id won't:giveit. 


(Inspecting it.) I 
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GILLSoN. You can’t. 

Witson. She doesn’t want him to find her. 

GILtson. (Smiling) Neither do you, eh? 

Marie. No, no! I don’t want him to find me 
1 Serer etek ase 

GILLson. You don’t want him to find you? 
(Direct.) Maybe it’s somebody else you didn’t 
want to find you. (Abruptly as she gwes him a 
quick imquiring glance; WILSON steps nearer to R. C.) 
What have you got to say about the robbery in 68? 

Marie. (Quickly facing him) I know nothing 
about 68. 

Gittson. Never heard of the dame’s jewels? 
Enough there to rock a boat. 

Marie. No, no. 

GILLtson. Well, they’ve all gone over the roof- 
tops, too. That’s how the birdies got away while 
the ladies were at dinner finishing their éclairs 


(Morty starts down.) 


Marie. (Defianily) Do you accuse me of 
knowing anything about that robbery? 

Gittson. That’s why I’m here. And I don’t 
leave till I find out. 

Marie. (Sarcastically) Then you'll be here 
forever. 


(Morty now comes down. WILSON has stood not 
daring to know what to think of this new turn 
in view of what has been mentioned about 
O’BRIEN and the circumstantial evidence 
against her. Morty comes into room in a quick 
manner. Martr is seated on sofa, staring be- 
fore her evidently trying to think of a way out 
of situation. ) 


Morty. You sent for me? (Comes L. of GILL- 
SON. ) 
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GiLtson. (Gruffiy) Yes. Keep still. (To 
Marie.) Now see here 

Morty. What’s that you say? 

GILLsonN. (Louder) Keep still. 

Morty. (Growling at him and not liking him) 
I thought that’s what you said. (Crosses to R. of 
WILSON. ) 

Witson. This Inspector is accusing her of hav- 
ing some connection with the jewel robbery at 68. 

Morty. (Startled) Was there ; robbery at 68? 

Gittson. Was there?—Oh 

Morty. (To Witson) Why didn’ t you tell 
me? 

Gittson. (Quickly, to WuLson’s embarrass- 
ment) Oh, didn’t your brother tell you about 
Officer O’Brien coming here last night? 


(WiLson confused.) 


Morty. A police officer here? 

Gittson. Yes, and your brother bribed him to 
leave without asking any questions. 

Morty. (Startled) What’s this, Wilson? 

Witson. Why, I simply—wouldn’t believe that 
this girl could be connected in any way 
with 

Gittson. Now get this straight: Mr. Stratton 
saw her come here. He told O’Brien so and think- 
ing it might be an important clue, he also ’phoned 
me this morning. I got O’Brien on the grill and he 
admitted you’d given him a hundred dollars to keep 
his mouth shut. 

Martie. Well, he certainly didn’t earn his money! 
(Sits. ) 

GiLttson. No; we’ve got ways of making people 
talk. And he said you denied she was here. And 
yet there she is: large as life! 

Martz. (Rises) Since the officer didn’t know 
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I was here—(Looks at JAMES.) how did you know 
it? 

Gittson. (Sarcastically to Marie) It wasn’t 
you yourself who telephoned me the glad news 
before breakfast? 

Witson. Somebody telephoned she was here? 

Gittson. Yes. (Abruptly.) Now who was it? 
(To Morty.) Did you? 

Morty. Me? 

GILLson. Yes, you! 

Morty. Do you think if I’d wanted to get rid of 
her I’d have been fool enough to ’phone the police? 


(JAMES comes down; WILSON goes up L. and 
GILLSON sees this.) 


Gittson. (To JAMES) Did you? 

James. (Honestly) No, sir; indeed not, sir. 

Witson. (Lying) Why, James only learned 
she was here, after breakfast. (Crosses c.) 

Morty. (Recalling) No; you remember he 
saw her last night. 


(Witson confused.) 


Marte. (Nervously) You mean he thought he 
saw me? (Rises.) 


(WILSON crosses L.) 


Gittson. (Realizing the slip) Say, you ought 
to have rehearsed this better. (Brutally to JAMEs. 
WILSON L.) You do know something about this. 

James. (Affecting ignorance) No, sir, I 


(During following, Marie eyes him intensely to 
see what he wl reveal.) 
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Morty. If there’s anything you do know that 
we don’t, say it. 

Witson. He knows nothing. Sa" 

GILtson. (Brutally) Yes. He does. Come 
now, what are you hiding? 

James. Nothing, sir, I . . . I—I am fond 
of it here, sir, and this morning I thought when 
Mr. Wilson threatened to dismiss me 

Morty. You need have no fear of losing your 
place. 

GiLttson. What did you threaten to dismiss him 
for? 

Witson. He was presumptuous. 

Gittson. Eh? 

Witson. Presumptuous. 

Gittson. (Not knowing the word) Say it in 
English! 

Morty. He thought he saw this young lady sig- 
nalling from that window but of course he was 
mistaken. 

Wiison. He admitted his mistake, didn’t you, 
James? (JAMEs hesitates.) 

Gittson. (Eyeimg him) You did see her. 
(Threatening.) Come, or I'll have you put in the 
boiler. 

James. (With hesitation and apparent reluc- 
tance) Well, sir, it was after I’d come from the 
roof A 

Gittson. What were you doing on the roof? 

James. I’d felt a draft. I thought a door was 
opened, and as I closed it, sir, I noticed 

Gittson. What? 

James. I didn’t think it had any significance— 
then. 

GILLson. It’s not your place to think; leave that 
to me. 

Marie. Yes. That will help a lot. 
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(GiLtson glares at her.) 


Morty. What did you notice? 

James. Well, sir, I don’t like to say but . . 
(He hesitates.) but I noticed the lock had been 
tampered with! (Surprised, they look at one an- 
other.) Yes—sir; I was sure I had locked it earlier 
in the evening. I’m always careful . . . and 
when I went upstairs . . . and found it opened 
—I naturally inspected it. It had been forced open 
with a jimmy—lI believe that’s what they call it 
F I could see the mark 

GiLtson. Fixing a getaway first, eh? 

Morty. What’s a getaway? 

Witson. Can’t you talk English? (Goes up L.) 

Gittson. The first thing a professional does 
before he goes into a house is to have a way out. 
Whoever robbed 68 got in and out through the roof. 
They'd have to get down into the street or hide. 
So they picked your house for the slide away.— 
Why, for all you know, some of the stuff may be 
hidden here now! 

Witson. (Forcibly) This is outrageous! 
(Hits table.) 

Gittson. Don’t break the bric-a-brac. 

Morty. What was stolen? 

Gittson. A lot of stuff—some rings and a dia- 
mond necklace 

Morty. (Looking at her as she unconsciously 
puts hand to neck) A diamond necklace! (Marie 
rises. WILSON recalls necklace in safe. To JAMES. 
Goes up to JaMEs.) James, last night when you 
came in and found this young lady 

Gittson. Did she offer to split with you? 

James. (Not understanding the word) What, 
sir? 

Gittson. Didn’t she offer to divvy up with you 
for keeping quiet? 
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James. (Emphatically) No, sir. I naturally 
would have reported such a thing to the police at 
once, sir. 

Morty. (Jn justice to JaMEes) Inspector, I 
think you ought to know he was suspicious and 
spent the night here in that chair watching her 
room. 

GILLSoN. You get a medal for that, James . 
but what I want to know is did she say anything 
PORVOO EG tea. <4 


(There is a pause as JAMES hesitates and she looks 
at him and wondering what he will say. They 
hold it a second.) | 


James. Yes, sir. (They listen.) 

Gittson. Tell us the sad story. 

James. Id rather not, sir—it was too—too per- 
sonal. 

Gittson. Oh! Stop bragging. 

Morty. (Calling him down) Inspector! Please 
; (Front of couch.) What did she say? 
James. (Down a little; corner of couch) She 
told me to keep my mouth shut about her being 
here, that I was new and didn’t know about things 
and that, sir, that she was—she was a friend of 
yours. (Down.) 

Morty. A friend of mine! 

Marie. (Shrinking into chair and covering her 
face with her hands, that this should be said before 
others) Oh, why did you have to say that! 

James. That’s why I didn’t say anything this 
morning. I thought she was—till I saw how you 
treated her at breakfast. 

Morty. (Bristling) How I treated her: what 
do you mean? 

Gittson. (Looking Morty up and down and 
then at girl) A friend of his! Did you have to 


. 
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wait till morning to see that was a fairy tale? Ha, 
ha! (Laughing explosively.) 

Morty. (Angry) What are you laughing at? 
(Morty over to him.) 

Gittson. <A friend of yours! (Meaning 
Marte.) Gee! (To Morty.) The kid’s got a 
sense of humor! That’s a whale of a joke. Oh! 
Ha! Ha! 


(Morty turns away L. Morty comes down to say 
something bitterly to him but doesn’t as IN- 
SPECTOR keeps on laughing. Marie now re- 
covers and wonders what will happen next. 
WiLson almost unconsciously gives her a re- 
assuring pat on shoulder, deeply hurt by all 
this.) 


James. (Comes down. Indignantly) I didn’t 
tell you this, Inspector, to have you insult Mr. 
Mortimer. I was only prompted by my desire to 
do my duty! 


(GILLSoN stops laughing at this dignified call- 
down. 


Witson. (Quietly. Comes to James) You 
have done it. Now go! 

James. (Still indignant) Yes, sir. A man like 
the Inspector cannot understand how deeply hurt 
I could feel seeing you both imposed upon this 
morning when Mr. Pelham—(Controlling himself. 
Marie rises.) but Pll go, sir 

Gittson. Pelham? Who the devil’s Pelham? 

James. A man who came saying he was looking 
for his bride. But that wasn’t the real reason. 

Gittson. You mean this fellow came here to 
take the stuff out? 
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James. I know nothing about that, sir: but I 
do know he passed a note to that young lady. 


(They are astonished. She unconsciously puts her 
hand to her breast where she has put the 
letter. ) 


Gittson. Oh, sending word in by a dummy 
cre I get you. (To her.) Hand it over. 

Marie. (Defiantly) Hand what over? 

Gittson. The note you have. 

Witson. This is going too far. (Coming to 
him.) 

Gittson. That’s what I’ve been thinking. 

Marie. (Desperately) I have nothing—noth- 
ing—nothing! 

Gittson. (Very brutally, taking her wrists) 
Give it to me. 

Witson. Get away from her. 


(Morty crosses to WILSON.) 


Gittson. (Puts hand back as though to draw 
pistol) You keep out of this. . . . Keep out of 
it, I say.—Give it to me. 

Marte. (Protesting) No, no—you sha’n’t have 
it! 

Gittson. Come on. (She is forced to surrender 
the note. She stands facing JaMEs, who is staring 
at her impassively as though he had done his duty. 
Vainly.) Guess I don’t know how to get at the 
truth, eh? (Reads it.) 

Morty. What does it say? 

Gittson. ‘“ Whoever reads this is a _ fat 
head: 1... 2? .CHe 1s startled.) What! 

Morty. (Walking up and down. To him again) 
What are you? Huh! (Crosses rR.) Ha, ha! 

GILLson. (c.) Is this some joke? (To JAMEs.) 
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James. I’m sure I don’t know, sir. 

Morty. (Crosses to Gittson) “A fat head.” 

: How delicately put! You know how to 
get at the truth. Doesn’t it say anything else? 

Gittson. (Looking at paper) That little piece 
of poetry is just a blind. . . . (He 1s startled 
by what he sees.) 5777—0623 (Morty Rk. 
Pause; they all hold it as he studies it. He looks 
at her, there is a tense pause. He says with quiet 
determmation.) You'd better come with me 
without any more words. (His lps moving over 
an apparent code of figures 1m letter.) 

Marie. Very well, if you say I must go, ll 
have to ‘go. 

Witson. (Protesting) Hold on, Inspector. 

GiLtson. Come on! (Firmly, his manner 
changes to one of deadly seriousness.) You come 
with me now. (Marie goes to pick up dress on 
couch.) Never mind your things. 

Marie. (Up c. Sarcastically) Yes, James 
can bring them to the station house—later. 

James. (Bowing) With pleasure. 

GILLsoN. Come along—TI have a taxi waiting. 

Marie. (Eyeing GILLson and realizing she must 
go) Good-bye, both of you. (To Morty and 
WILSON. ) 

Witson. (Quietly) Tl come with you. 

Morty. (Realizing seriousness of popes 
Better stay here, Wilson, till we see what . 

Marie. (To WILson) Your brother is right. 

WILson. But you must have lawyers and ‘ 

Martie. You’re very kind but . . . maybe 
I'll be able to ’phone you later if it becomes neces- 
sary—and (With feeling.) The flowers 
really do make the room look prettier. You ought 
to have them every day—and. It was awfully 
nice while it lasted—and—and —— 

Girtson. Come along 
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Marie. (Cheerfully now) All right. I’m with 
you, Inspector Gillson. (As she is going out, to 
James, who has been standing impassive.) Oh, 
good-bye, James. 

James. (Genuinely) I’msorry, Miss, if I 

Marie. You did what was right. (Goes up. 

To them.) Oh, don’t you come down. 
James will help me into the taxi—with pleasure. 
(She goes out, followed by James. The INSPECTOR 
looks at the two, puts on his hat, takes out a fresh 
cigar, bites end off, and spits it out.) 

GILLson. You were certainly a couple of bald 
babies!! (He goes out after her.) 


(The two men look at each other, sorry and some- 
how feeling a bit ashamed without knowing 
why. Very quietly Witson closes the back 
doors. He shows he has been hard Mt. 
Morty is trying to assume the old manner, but 
while the words come, he isn’t the same. They 
come down. Morty looks at WIison.) 


Witson. (Controlling himself as Morty eyes 
him) Well, Aunt Hen was right. . . . There 
are things more exciting than rubies. 

Morty. You can thank your stars she didn’t 
get away with yours. Guess we’re pretty well out 
of it. . . . (Pauses.) But somehow it does 
seem different . . . as though somebody had 
shaken us up. 

Witson. It was like a ray of sunshine coming in 
for the first time. 

Morty. Don’t let’s get sentimental about a girl 
like that 

Witson. I can’t believe she is . . . a—a 
thief 

Morty. (Looking up and puffing) Somehow I 
wasn’t sure either; but—there was nothing she 
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could say (Putting book down.) She hadn’t 
much chance against that big brute . . . had 
she? 

Witson. Maybe girls haven’t much chance any- 
wa 

Mowe (Chuckling) “Fat head.” . 
How fit! You know I found myself wishing she’d 
get the better of him, somehow 

WILSON. (Sarcastically, From behind couch) 
You helped a hell of a lot. (Crosses to window.) 

Morty. How did I know you'd bribed a police- 
mah ia sii. o and 

Witson. (Having gone to window) There’s 
the taxi. They’re getting in. (Startled.) Hello! 
There’s Pelham. oa 

Morty. What? (Crosses to window.) 

Witson. Yes; see, he’s speaking to them. 

(WARN DOOR SLAM AND CRASH.) 

Morty. That man’s crazy. Look the way 
he’s talking. His arms are going like a pump han- 
dle. Aren’t they getting excited? 5 

Witson. Isn’t that the organ grinder? 

Morty. Yes—and his monkey! 

Witson. (E-xcitedly) What's he doing? He’s 
dropped his organ! Look! Somebody hit 
humility, @3 

Morty. Why, it’s James! He’s getting into it, 
too! There goes somebody at the Inspector. 

Witson. Pelham! James was right. He isn’t 
an old man. 

Morty. Why, he’s trying to get her away from 
the Inspector! 

Wiison. (Eagerly) I hope he does! I hope 
he does! 

Morty. (Eagerly) So do I—No!—I don’t-- 


Witson. Look! There she goes! Look, she’s 
running toward our front door.—The Inspector’s 
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after her—Pelham’s tripped him (Almost 
shouting in excitement.) Bully for you! Bully for 
you! (Startled.) She’s coming in here! 

Morty. Here! 

Witson. Yes! She’s coming back! 

Morty. I told you we’d never get rid of her! 
(There is a noise downstairs of door slamming.) 
What’s that? 


(DOOR SLAM.) 
WILson. James must have left the door open. 
She’s come in and slammed it. 


(Breaking glass heard.) 
(GLASS CRASH.) 


Morty. This is a fine way to spend a morning! 


(The doors burst open in back, and MaRiE now 
enters, out of breath.) 


Marie. (Very dramatically) Oh, please don’t 
let him get me! I'll explain. . . .: Please! 
Please! 

Witson. Id like to see him get you now. 

Morty. (Goes behind couch. Protesting) But 
this is aiding a criminal to escape! 

(WARN CURTAIN.) 

Witson. She’s no criminal. Il stake my life 
on it! 

Marie. (Quickly) He’s coming, oh, hide me.— 
Oh —— 


(The door is opened and she is thus covered by it. 
GILLSON is out of breath.) 


Gittson. She got away from me and ran in 
here. (Brutally.) Where is she? Is she here? 
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Witson. No. We saw her go up through the 
roof. 

Gittson. Through the roof? (To Morty.) 
Did you see her, too 

Morty. Yes. No. Distinctly! 

GiLtson. She knows the way, eh?—lI’ll get her! 
The saucy dame. I'll get her! (He goes up.) 


(Morty is fanning himself excitedly.) 


Witson. (Calling after him) I hope you do. 
Let me know if I can help 


(The door is closed. She is standing there pant- 
ing. ) 


Marte. Oh, you must hide me now till to-night, 
till I can explain. You must—you must! 

Witson. (Indicating little down Lt.) Go in— 
my den. Nobody will go in there. 

Marte. Oh, you’ve been a dear in all this : 
both of you. Perfect dears! (She has looked at 
Witson first; then she goes impulsively to Morty 
and kisses him and then runs into room.) 

Morty. (Smiling) Never been kissed, eh? 


CURTAIN 


, 


ACT III 
Scene: The same. 
Time: That night after dinner. 
Curtains closed. Window closed. 
Magte looks over couch, but men do not see her. 


Morty is sitting with his head in his hands. Wi- 
son is walking up and down the length of the 
room. The doors in back are closed and 
bolted. The door into the bedroom is open. 
The curtains to the window door are drawn and 
door locked. The two men are apparently 
tired out. Maxie is lying apparently asleep on 
the couch. The shawl of previous act is over 
her. Both men smoking. 


Morty. (Putting aside paper) For heaven’s 
sake, stop walking up and down! (Witson sits 
abruptly. The "phone rings.) Again? 

(PHONE.) 

Wiusow. Sh! You'll wake her! 

Moxry. Nothing but Gabriel’s trumpet will 
wake her. (Crosses toc. At’phone.) Yes; this 
is Mortimer Travers—Who?—The Times? I’m 
not in. (Hangs up recewer and begins walking up 
and down.) Good Lord! All afternoon and now 
into the night. . . . (Looking at watch) Not 
a minute’s ! 

Witsom. She says she will explain everything in 
time. 

85 
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Morty. (Drily) Maybe she’s waiting till all the 
witnesses die. (Marie business. Pause. Thought- 
fully.) There’s a lot we don’t understand. 

Witson. You're right there. J can’t understand 
how she ever happened to kiss you. 

Morty. She doesn’t have to explain that. The 
answer is obvious. 

Witson. You don’t say so. 

Morty. It’s the only rational thing she’s done 
since she came. (Crosses L.) 

Witson. I’ve noticed it’s completely upset your 
life. You’ve looked at yourself in the glass fifty 
times. 

Morty. (Crosses to Witson) Who made her 
stay here? Who hid her when she was safely ar- 
rested? Don’t talk to me about a woman upsetting 
a man’s life. You Casanova! (Morty crosses R. 
WILSON goes to table; sits.) 

Witson. (As ’phone rings again) Stop walk- 
ing up and down! (Morty growls and sits as W11- 
SON goes to ’phone.) This is Travers—Who? 

(PHONE.) 
New York American? Nothing to say for publi- 
cation. Have you heard about the girl yet? Not 
caught her? Seems to have completely disap- 
peared? No clues?—Thanks.—Good-bye. (Hangs 
up receiver.) Nobody knows she’s here. That at 
least we are sure of. 

Morty. And only yesterday I was a good, law- 
abiding citizen! All day I’ve been practically im- 
prisoned here with you, for fear the servants would 
discover that we were harboring—ah—oh! 


(Marie sighs; men cross back couch.) 
Witson. (Going over to Martz, who has given 


a sigh of angelic innocence) Could anyone with 
a troubled conscience sleep like that? 
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Morty. What does that prove? J haven't slept 
since she came. 

Witson. (Smiling confidently then turning 
away) It proves she’s done nothing wrong. 

Morty. I don’t see how my loss of sleep proves 
her innocence! 


(Marie smothers a little laugh, thus indicating she 
is awake and listening—but they don’t know it. 
Arrange appropriate comedy business for her. 
A knock is heard on the door. Morty mo- 
tions to WILSON, who goes up to door in back; 
he opens it a little and sees HENRIETTA stand- 
ing there in semi-evening dress.) 


Henrietta. (Rattles the door knob) Morty! 
Wilson! Open the door! 

Morty. Wait! You'll have to tell her. 

Witson. No, you explain. 

Morty. Me! No! (Crosses Lt. WuLson un- 
locks the door, enter HENRIETTA. ) 

HENRIETTA. (Comes downc.) Playing hide and 
seek! Why all the mystery? (Morty L.) James 
wouldn’t let me come up; said you had both locked 
yourselves in and had only come down for dinner. 
(She does not see Marte lying asleep. WuLSoNn 
back of couch.) Every time I tried to ’phone they 
said the line was busy. (At table.) Have you 
seen the evening papers? (Front chair and up c.) 

Morty. (Comes down Rr.) No; and I don’t 
want to. I read to-day’s Tribune forty times and 
couldn’t find anything about a vanished bride— 
Pelham said 

Henrietta. (Very indignantly) Don’t you ever 
mention that man to me. How dared you introduce 
him to me! 

Morty. (Wearily) Did I? I forget. 

Henrietta. Yes, I'll never forgive you. 
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(Morty turns up and crosses round to L.) I took 
him in my car and was trying to be sympathetic. 
(Crosses c. Indignantly.) And do you know what 
he did? He actually got out of the car and ran 
away from me! 

Witson. (Soothing her) Maybe he was afraid 
of you. (Coming to Henrietta. Morty crosses 
up behind table to L.) 

HENRIETTA. (Smiling at the new idea) Do you 
think so? I never thought of it that way. Oh, 
Wilson, you’ve blossomed out so since that girl came 
—you seem mellowed. 

Morty. You mean he seems wilted! 

HENRIETTA. (Showing newspaper among oth- 
ers) Her escape from here has made you both 
famous! (They gasp. Marte lifts her head a bit, 
wondering what 1s coming next.) My dears, New 
York is ringing with you! You're on the front 
page at last! (Suits.) There’s no room for con- 
vention news. Listen! (Morty crosses L. of table. 
As they gasp. She reads.) “The Heroes of 
Washington Square! ” 

Morty. Is that us? 

HENRIETTA. Don’t interrupt. (Reading.) 
** Clever detective work by the Travers Brothers.”— 
(During the reading, they interject appropriate 
groans and the like. Marie also, proper comedy 
reaction at misstatement.) “Last night while the 
Travers Brothers were playing Parchesi together— 
(They look at one another.) feeling a draft they 
went up on the roof and found a girl lying there 
unconscious.” 

Morty. What? 

Witson. Sh! 

Henrietta. “ She was in an elaborate wedding 
gown made by Bendel and trimmed with fresh or- 
ange blossoms. The two brothers, famous for their 
gallantry toward the fair sex—(She eyes Morty, 
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who paces up and down at appropriate phrases.) 
carried her tenderly to their fireside and soon 
brought her to. Mortimer, the older, saw at once 
she was in no condition to go out into the storm 
and urged her to spend the night with him—(She 
turns over the page.) and his brother—which she 
consented to do with reluctance. (Morty groans.) 
After a jolly champagne supper, during which no 
questions were asked or explanations volunteered, 
she retired. And it is said slept serenely in a pair 
of pansy pajamas—loaned to her by the ever gallant 
Mortimer.” 

Morty. (Walking up and down, sits bench) 
I’m ruined. Of all the lies! I have no pansy pa- 
jamas! 

Witson. (Furious) Who gave the paper those 
lies? 

HENRIETTA. (Smiling serenely) I did. 

Morty and Witson. (Morty rises) You!! 

Henrietta. (Pleased with herself) Yes, 
Aren’t you pleased? When I came back, looking 
for Pelham, I saw a crowd before your house. 
Such a nice young man, who recognized me, took 
me out to lunch and asked me the particulars. 

Morty. (Walking up and down) A reporter! 
No wonder! (Up and down t.) 

Henrietta. I saw a chance to establish you. 

Morty. (Upstage Lt.) You have. Kee ih 

Henrietta. I didn’t want it to look as though 
she had made a fool of you. . . . 

Morty. (Walks up and down tu.) You 
didn’t. a 

HENRIETTA. Wait till you hear the rest. 

Morty. (Horrified, comes back wu. of table) 
Is there some more? 

Henrietta. Why, of course. All about the way 
you cleverly discovered she was the escaped bride- 
to-be of a Police Inspector who came after her and 
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escaped—or something. I didn’t know the details 
—very clearly—neither did the young reporter; but 
it makes wonderful reading! (Starting to read 
again.) “Then in the middle of the night a 


(Morty goes to r. and back to fire, c. R.) 


Witson. (Seriously) Aunty, you’ve got every- 
thing mixed up. She’s there asleep now. 

Henrietta. Asleep? (Now rises and goes over 
and sees Marie—still asleep.) 

Witson. We've been hiding her all day. (Rises 
to back of couch.) 

Henrietta. Hiding her? Hiding her here? 

WiLson. Yes, in that room. (Pointing L.) 

Henrietta. (Flabbergasted to Morty) But 
why, why did you do this? 

Morty. I don't know. Ask him. (Works 
around couch to R.) 

Witson. (Seriously) We've tried all day to get 
the truth—(Goes to L. of HENRIETTA.) out of her, 
why she came, who she was and all the rest. We 
know nothing more than before, except that she 
escaped from the Inspector who had arrested her; 
for he thinks she’s mixed up in the robbery at 68. 

HENRIETTA. (Astonished) You’re both con- 
niving to—to break the law? (They admit it. 
HENRIETTA to front of couch. Astonished.) 
Well, you certainly are improving. That dear, 


sweet girl accused of being a thief. . . . Why, 
the only thing she’d ever steal would be a man’s 
heart. . . . (Looking at Witson.) 


Witson. (With feeling) I can’t believe she 
could do anything wrong. 

HENRIETTA. No. Oh, Wilson! (Turns to 
him.) Isn’t it lovely when ‘love comes? (Marie 
records this—with a serious look. Half to her- 
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self.) Too bad she wasn’t twins. (Goes behind 
couch.) 

Morty. Oh, blah! (They look at her in ques- 
tion as though not understanding. ) 

Marie. (Sitting up abruptly and giving impres- 
sion of having suddenly been awakened) Where 
am I? (Rises.) 

Morty. Don’t worry. You're still here. 

Henrietta. Did J wake you? 

Marie. (Assuming vagueness—feet down) I 
seemed to be hearing angels talk. 

Morty. (Suspiciously) Did you hear what we 
were saying? 

Martz. No—what were you saying? 

Henrietta. She didn’t hear! I’m sorry—it 
might have saved time. (Turns to WILSON.) 

Morty. (Emphatically once more) Now that 
you’re finally awake I want to ask you some ques- 
tions. 

Marte. (To escape being questioned) Oh—but 
I—I’m not awake yet. 

Morty. Every time I’ve started to question you 
this afternoon you’ve fallen asleep. 

Marie. Is that my fault? It’s terrible of me, I 
know; but whenever anyone questions me I just 
naturally fall asleep. 

Witson. Can’t you stop pestering her, Morty? 

Morty. (Movement) But I want to ask 
her 

Marie. (Crosses to c.) I think I’ll have to lie 
down again in there; 47 4,,,.i\(Crostes Lic.) 

Witson. Do (Indicating room.) 

Marie. Don’t let anyone see me until I can ex- 
plain. 

Morty. (Persistenily fnew arg her) Will you 
please explain to me? . 

Marte. (Moves a step L. With a sautt Isn’t 
it terrible to be taken this way? 
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Witson. (Comes down) Can’t you see her 
yawn? 

Morty. Could I help seeing it? 

Marie. Oh!—Nothing personal. Isn’t it terri- 
ble? 

Morty. It certainly is, but that doesn’t tell 
us 


Marte. (A bit dazed as they eye her in wonder) 
I never felt so drowsy in all my life. 
Isn’t it terrible? Any time anyone asks me ques- 
tions—the tiniest—little—insignificant—unimportant 
question—I just feel so—so sleepy, etc. Excuse 
me. (She goes into room slowly, WiLson closing 
door as they stand looking at her and then at one 
another.) 

Morty. (Emphatically) Do you know what I 
think? 

HENRIETTA. Go on, dear; it must be interesting. 

(WARN LIGHTS, CRASH.) 


(There is a knock on door. Morty motions to 
WILtson, who reassures him her door is closed. 
Morty goes back and opens door. JAMES is 
there.) 


Morty. Well, I think I (Morty goes up, 
unlocks doors. WiLson closes door 1.) 

James. I beg pardon but the police sergeant has 
*phoned saying that he is sending someone around 
for the young lady’s things. 

Morty. Very good, James. 

James. Shall I get them, sir? 

Morty. (Casually indicating door Rr. where she 
has passed previous night) Yes, in that room. 

Witson. No, when the officer comes better ask 
him up here himself for them. He may also have 
some news. 

James. (Halting) Yes, sir. 
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om You’ve heard nothing further your- 
self: 

James. No, sir. The Inspector came to see you 
but I said you had locked yourself in to keep out 
unpleasant intruders. (They approve.) He says 
she disappeared like magic. He suspects a certain 
house and is having it watched. Did you see the 
evening paper, sir? 

Morty. That will do, James. (JAMES exits, not 
having gone into room. Morty closes the door on 
JAMES.) You fool! Why did you tell him to send 
the officer up here? 

(WARN CRASH.) 

Witson. (Crosses tot.) Now that we’re in this 
—we must throw dust in their eyes all we can. If 
anyone should suspect she’s here 

HENRIETTA. (Optimistically) Well, it all may 
work out very nicely. (LIGHTS OUT. L. DOOR 
OPENS.) Good gracious! What’s the matter 
now? 


(As she has been talking, all the lights in the place 
have gone out suddenly. Absolute blackness.) 
CBALCONY-DOOK OREN A LITTLE.) 


Morty. Damn! This is the second time to- 
night. (Goes up to door c.) 

Witson. Can’t you find the switch? 

Morty. It’s the control for the entire house; the 
switch doesn’t work. 

Henrietta. Was it long last time? 

Witson. Ten minutes at least. 

HENRIETTA. Well, I’m holding on to my pocket- 
book. And don’t either of you boys dare to kiss 
me. 

Morty. Give me a match. 

Henrietta. I feel just like a conspirator. Be 
careful, don’t step on me. 
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Witson. Tuck your feet up under you, Aunty. 
(A vase falls to floor and breaks. CRASH.) Did 
you do that, Morty? 

HENRIETTA. Spirits!! (Relieved as light comes 
on.) Oh, there they are! (Crosses to R.) 

(LIGHTS ON.) 


(The lights come up again much to thei relief. A 
vase smashed near window. Chair moved 
about as though possibly someone had entered 
room. It is noticed that during the darkness 
the door of Marie’s room has been opened a 
little; also the window door on balcony opens 
a bit further.) 


Witson. This service is getting worse and 
worse. : 

Morty. Never happened before to-night. 

Henrietta. If I were you I'd sit right down and 
write Edison a letter. 

Morty. (Comes down to her and i. of HENRI- 
ETTA) He'd be glad to get it. You do it. 

Henrietta. I will. 

Morty. I thought her door was closed before 
the lights went out. 

Witson. So it was. . . . I wonder what 
the devil : 

Henrietta. Didn’t the racket wake her? 

Witson. Maybe. (He goes over and looks in; 
then closes it; and latches it after a second, being 
puzzled.) No. She’s sound asleep. 

Morty. Haven’t we been fooling ourselves 
about this girl? 

Witson. I hope not. 

Morty. There’s some mighty suspicious things 
—we haven’t talked about. -When she came here 
she was wearing a diamond necklace and the—by 
the way—what became of it? 
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Witson. You mean that a necklace was stolen 
at 68? And you wonder if 

HENRIETTA. Dear me—no. 

Morty. Could she have given it to Pelham? 
They were in communication. 

HENRIETTA, What? 

Witson. No: she gave it to me. 

HENRIETTA. (Astonished) Gave you a neck- 
lace and she’s only just met you? 

Witson. She asked me to put it in the safe. 

Morty. But after what the Inspector told 


oan s. 
Witson. You mean I ought to turn it over to 
him? 

Morty. Exactly—unless we’re mighty sure it 
wasn’t the one that was stolen. 

Witson. (Calmly) But Iam sure. That’s why 
I’ve been more convinced of her innocence than 
you. I know this isn’t the necklace, because no 
thief who would take such risks would steal a 
necklace made of paste. 

HENRIETTA. Paste! 

Witson. Yes; I noticed last night it was an 
imitation when I put it into the safe. 

Morty. How did you happen to put a thing of 
no value in your safe? 

Witson. I put it there with the rubies . . 
because she asked me to. I didn’t have the heart 
to tell her it was a fake. You can see for your- 
selves—(Crosses up c.) no professional would ever 
be fooled—just by the feel of it. 

HENRIETTA. It makes me nervous, all this talk 
of jewels and things and then the light going 
out 


(He goes to the safe and after opening the outside 
cabinet frame, unlocks safe. He swings door 
open, looks and then takes out necklace.) 
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Witson. Here you see (They come 
nearer.) Just notice the edges—you can see it’s a 
fake. Wait. Ill show you the difference. (He 
goes to safe again, looks, rises, looks again. Turns 
to them.) 

Morty. What is it? (Crosses to front of ta- 
ble 1.) 

Witson. The ruby case is not there! 


(Morty crosses to him.) 


HENRIETTA. Oh—— 

Morty. Stolen! 

Henrietta. I always felt they'd be stolen! 

Witson. (Looks toward door) Sh! Sh! 

(WARN ’PHONE.) 

Morty. Ill telephone the police at once 

Witson. No! Wait a_ second. 
(Thinks.) The rubies were there before we went 
down to dinner and she was in there. (Jndicating 
room tL.) I looked at them when you were dozing, 
Morty. . . . I wanted to satisfy myself again 
that necklace was a fake. . . . The necklace 
was just where I put it on the upper a the 
rubies were 

Henrietta. Look again to be sure! 


(He hastily searches safe again as they eagerly 
watch. He finds nothing. He looks up and 
sees Morty suspiciously going toward her 
door.) 


Witson. No! No! 
(Morty steps toward door tL.) 


Morty. (With lowered voice) She was here 
alone. 
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Witson. No. You mustn’t. 


(Henrietta shakes her head in bewilderment and 
stands looking into fire.) 


Morty. But she was the only one who was here 
alone. We were both downstairs dining and 

Henrietta, (With a bright idea) Maybe some- 
one came in the window. 

Witson. Let me have time to think. 

Morty. (Turns up c.) A hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of rubies gone and he wants time to 
think! 

Witson. Oh, it isn’t their value. . . . I just 
loved them for themselves—(Looking toward 
door.) and I’d hate to (Morty comes down.) 

Morty. (Disgusted) It’s about time you came 
out of the chloroform and turn over. 


(The ’phone rings sharply.) 
(PHONE.) 


HENRIETTA. Goodness! That startled me! 

Witson. (Hand on his arm) Not a word of 
this to the reporters. 

Morty. (Taking ’phone in hand) All right. 
(At ’phone.) Who? Yes, she’s here. (To HENRI- 
ETTA.) It’s for you. 

Henrietta. For me? Goodness! Am I being 
shadowed? Who is it? (Crosses ’phone.) 

Morty. (Sarcastically) Maybe it’s Pelham. 
(Morty goes up c.) 

HENRIETTA. (Going quickly to’phone) 1 sha’n’t 
speak to him (Taking it up sweetly, crosses 
to table.) Who is it? Oh, you, Cousin Jack? 
(Impatiently.) Oh, that’s dreadfully nice of you 
but I can’t come around. (WILSON sits L. of ta- 
ble.) No—I’m going to spend the night here with 
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the boys. (Morty groans.) Yes; Wilson’s sick. 
(Crosses round back couch down c.) He needs a 
woman’s attention. Oh, yes—thanks. Good-bye. 
(Hangs up receiver abruptly.) You don’t think I’m 
going to leave this excitement just to hear of his 
little adventures. 


(Witson lost in thought, trying to make up his 
mind what to do.) 


Morty. Well, are we going to sit here and wait 
for something to happen? 

Henrietta. Don’t get discouraged. I’m sure 
something will. (A knock is heard on the door; 

(KNOCK.) 
she starts and then goes during the following and 
sits down near fireplace.) Didn’t I tell you? 
(Rises, crosses to couch.) 

Morty. That’s only James—er 

Witson. (With a quick decision) Wait! Not 
a word. 

Morty. Right! (Knock heard again. Wi tson 
puts the necklace ito his pocket. He stands lost 
in thought. Morty opens door after this is done. 
JaMEs 1s there.) Come! (Goes up R. Cc.) 

James. The man for the bag, sir. 

Morty. (Jmpatiently) Oh, we can’t be both- 
ered about that now. Get it and take it down to 
him yourself. 

JAMES. (Starting toward bedroom door R.) 
Very good, sir. (He starts toward the door.) 


(Dr. SANDROSS enters. JAMES halts on seeing him 
and awaits further orders. Dr. SANDROSS is a 
fine, distinguished looking man, verging on 
middle age. Quietly dressed with a glib pro- 
fessional manner and a persuasive, tolerant 
smile. } 
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Sanpross. I beg pardon (To him.) Your 
man said you wished to see me and I took the lib- 
erty of following. 

Morty. (Yo JAMES) But you said an officer 
was coming from ? 

Sanpross. (With charm throughout) I'm afraid 
your man misunderstood when we telephoned from 
the station house. I ought first to give my name. 
(HENRIETTA sits couch.) Vm Dr. Ridgley Sand- 
ross of the Glendenning Home for Incurables. 

Morty. Incurables? How did you happen to 
come here? 

Sanpross. I was sent by the Sergeant at the 
desk. I had gone there to inquire about the young 
lady who passed the night here and then so mys- 
teriously disappeared. 

Witson. (Now looking up) Yes, I don’t un- 
derstand 

Sanpross. (Down) It is very simple. The 
Glendenning Home is the name of my private sani- 
torium. My inmates are largely composed of 
slightly unbalanced people who 

Witson. (Interrupting) But how does that 
coneern us? 

Sanpross. (Smiling) Not you, personally, of 
course. 

Morty. (With hand to head) Well, I don’t 
know . . . anything is possible to-day. (Down.) 

Witson. (Seriously) Please explain further, 
Doctor. 

Sanpross. Last night a young lady eluded her 
nurse during the storm. We have been unable to 
find her and judging from the account in the paper, 
I have every reason to believe it was she who came 
here. 

Witson. (Emphatically) But that girl isn’t 
mentally unbalanced. 

Morty. Hold on, Wilson; judging by her ac- 
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tions, that’s the most charitable explanation I’ve 
heard yet. 

Witson. No. 

Henrietta. And I never suspected. 

SaNnpross, There was no reason why you should. 
(Down c.) Cases of intermittent paranoia are hard 
to detect. Most of us have such tendencies; only 
we don’t know it. 

Henrietta. Thank goodness! 

Sanpross. It needs a shock or something 
to 


Witson. (Interrupting) There’s some mistake 
in identity. I can’t believe 

Morty. What was she like? 

Sanpross. (Recalling) Light brown hair, blue 
eyes, beautiful teeth and smile. Slight scar over 
the right eye. But, of course, there are many girls 
that might answer that description. . . . It’s 
the special manifestations that make me feel this 
is my patient. 

Morty. What for instance? 

Sanpross. A year ago she was disappointed in 
a love affair. The gentleman practically deserted 
her at the altar. She seemed perfectly rational on 
all other subjects but soon developed—a Fixation— 
due to the projection mechanism, seeking compen- 
sation. (Morty looks at HENRIETTA.) 

Henrietta. (Not understanding at all) Ex- 
actly. (A step R.) 

Sanpross. (Smiling and explaining tolerantly) 
In other words, she imagines she deserted someone 
at the altar. Asa result. Before she came to us, 
she would put on her wedding gown every day and 
then, as though suddenly remembering the horrible 
experience—she would tear it off. Several times 
she has managed to get into the streets—saying she 
was escaping somebody.—But, on all other points, 
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she seems perfectly normal; in fact, very charm- 
Mele sles ce 
Witson. (lmpressed) What was her name? 

Sanpross. (Jurns to him) It wasn’t published 
in the papers; but if you will consider it as confi- 
dential—because of her family, you know—it was 
Duquesne, Marie Duquesne, old Pennsylvania fam- 
ily. (Wzutson controls himself. SANpDRosS turns 
to Morty.) I may add that when she came to the 
sanitorium we humored her strange mania, of 
course, and bought her a wedding gown. 

Witson. Where was it bought? 

Sanpross. At Milling Brothers on Grand Street. 


(The brothers exchange glances.) 


Witson. It’s all very interesting, but I still don’t 
see why you came here. 

Sanpross. I’m sorry if I digressed. I thought 
the case might interest you. On reading the paper, 
I went to the police station, and they said her clothes 
had not been sent around. . . . So I volun- 
teered to get them myself. Inspector Gillson is 
sure he will find the poor, unfortunate creature in 
a couple of days: . . .-I’m sorry ‘to. intrude 
upon you, sir—at this late hour —— 

Morty. Oh, then he no longer suspects her of 
being mixed up in the robbery at 68? 

Sanpross. Oh, dear no—I easily convinced him 
how impossible that was. Besides he tells me he 
has caught the thiei—who confessed. It was a 
former coachman. 

Witson. (Relieved) That charge was too ri- 
diculous! 

Morty. Well, Wilson, hadn’t you better tell 
him ? 

Witson. (Glancing toward door, not daring to 
believe what SANDRoss has said) Let me have your 
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address. I may have a communication for you—to- 
morrow. 
James. (Jn a matter-of-fact tone) With your 
permission, sir? (SaANpDRoss looks at JAMES.) 
Morty. It’s in that room, James. 


(JAMES exits into room a second. WHENRIETTA 
rises, crosses to front of fireplace.) 


Sanpross. You'll find my name in the new 
*phone book—Ridgley Sandross.—Wait. Here’s a 
card—River 5777 

Morty. 5777? Where have I heard that num- 
ber before? 

Sanpross. (Smiling) You have no friends con- 
fined there? 

Morty. No—not that I know of. 


(Reénter James with bag.) 


Sanpross. I’m so sorry to bother you. I[’ll let 
you know if we have any news. 

James. Shall I take it down, sir? 

Sanpross. No, I can carry it. 


(JAMES gives it to him and stands by c. doors, wait- 
ing to show him down.) 


Henrietta. Dear me! That’s my bag. You're 
not going to walk off with it! 

SaANbDrRoss. Your bag! 

HENRIETTA. Yes: I am very fond of that bag. 
(Turns to Morty.) 

Morty. He can return it. 

eee Certainly; to-night, if you have need 
of it. 


(WILSON goes up L. and stands L. of c. doors.> 
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HENRIETTA. Yes. But I simply can’t bear the 
thought of it going to that station house. 

Morty. How silly. James, get one of my bags. 
(Crosses up R.) 

Sanpross. But I’m sorry. I’m late now 
and 

HENRIETTA. It isn’t going to take more than a 
minute to empty those things out, is it? 

Witson. Wait! I don’t believe that man is teil- 
ing the truth! 

Sanpross. (/ndignant) What are you insinu- 
ating? 

Witson. (With a sudden idea) Give me that 
bag 

SaNprRoss. These things belong to me—I’ve al- 
ready explained! (Sanpross starts to make a bolt 
for it, but Witson catches him. There is a strug- 
gle. Grabs the bag and in the struggle the bag flies 
open and the wedding gown and the jewel case fly 
to floor.) 

Henrietta. Oh! The rubies! 


(Witson holds the case, staring at the rubies he 
sees there, on opening it. Then he looks to- 
ward the door Lt. SANprRoss has pushed past 
JAMES, violently hitting him and rushed up the 
Stairs. General excitement.) 


Morty. (To JAMES: who is just outside c. doors, 
recovering from blow) Don’t let him get 
away 

James. (Excitedly) Shall I follow? 

(WARN SHOT.) 


Morty. Yes. 
James. (Rushing after him) Very good, sir. 


(Morty standing by Witson’s side, holding him 
sympathetically, HENRIETTA covering her face 
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in her hand. Marte, after exit of SANDROSS 
and JaMES, now slowly opens the door and 
comes out. She stands facing them, enigmatic 
at first but seeing the jewels in her satchel. 
She starts and then lowers her head, as one 
who can find no words to explain.) 


Marie. You found them! 
(LIGHT OUT IN ROOM.) 

WiLson, Yes—with your things! 

Morty. So that’s why you came here! 

Witson. (Bitterly) Is this the way you repay 
our kindness? You sneak in here and by means 
of that fake necklace you trick me into showing you 
where the rubies are. Oh, yes—then when you 
came back here because you’d failed to get them, 
you appeal to our pity to hide you until that man 
could get them out. You contemptible little thief! 
You! Oh ! 

Marie. (Big) Oh, no, no, please don’t!—I 


can’t stand much more—I —— (A shot 1s heard 
on the stairs. Alarmed, with emotion.) Oh, he 
hasn’t been killed! Oh—— (She goes up to win- 
dow.) 


(SHOT WARN LIGHTS.) 
Witson. (Bitterly) Let’s hope not. Is Dr. 
Sandross a particular friend of yours? 


(Marie sinks into chair then as JAMES comes rush- 
ing down with his coat torn. He has pistol in 
hand. He does not see her as he enters ex- 
citedly, only comes into doorway. They turn 
up to him.) 


Morty. Did you get him? 

James. Almost, sir, but he drew his revolver 
and fired. The shot grazed me. (Indicating coat.) 
I got hold of him and tripped him but he got out 
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through the roof door, and the latch caught on the 
outside. He’d evidently fixed it for an emergency. 
This is the pistol he dropped, sir. (Business. Giv- 
ing 1t to Morty, who puts it on table for later 
business.) 

HENRIETTA. (As he takes it) Oh! Look out— 
it may go off. 

James. Shall I ring for the police? 

Morty. Yes; at once 

Witson. (Stopping him) Hold on! You'll do 
nothing of the kind. 

James. (Protesting) But—the young lady 
seems to have dangerous assistants aiding her—and 
something may happen 

Witson. We'll let it stop right here. 

Morty. (At Witson) Are you mad? 

Witson. (Forcibly) They’re my rubies! And 
I’ve got them back. There’s nothing to worry about 
now, Morty. (Tapping case.) We'll keep these up- 
stairs to-night. 

Morty. I’m damned if you will. I want to 
sleep to-night. 

Witson. Very well! (WuLson goes down to 
safe. As the safe 1s open, it is only a minute. He 
puts rubies in and locks safe. He closes panel also. 
She records that she sees rubies are again in safe.) 
I'll put them in the safe, and I’ll stay here to watch 
them to-night. To-morrow they can go into the 
deposit box. (Locks safe. Crosses up to JAMES.) 
Now go to bed. I’m glad you weren’t hit. 

James. So am I, sir. Good-night. (Goes out, 
shaking his head, closing doors.) 

Witson. (To Morty and HEnrieETTA, who have 
been looking at him silently, realizing what a shock 
this has been to him) Leave me alone with her. 

Henrietta. Do you think we'd better? 

Marie. (Coming down with a certain reassur- 
ance and seeing she must put a bold face to the 
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matter) Oh, have no fear. There’s no danger now 
that the jig’s up and he knows 

Morty. (Going to Marie) I’ve got one piece 
of advice to give you. Clear out of here. 

Marie. I will go—as soon as I can. (Crosses 
couch.) 

Morty. (Drily) Shall I have James call a 
taxi? 

Marie. No. Your brother wishes to speak to 
me first. 

Witson. Please go, Morty! 

Morty. Very well. 

Marie. I know you're sorry I came here—but 
I’m not, for I shall always remember the kiss you 
gave me. 

Henrietta. (To Morty) What!—You kissed 
her! (Crosses to Morty.) 

Morty. If you must know the bitter truth, she 
kissed me! 

Henrietta. And you let her! 

Morty. I couldn’t help myself. 

Henrietta. (Confused) But I thought it was 
you—Wilson 

Witson. Please go to bed at once, Aunty. You 
need sleep. 

HENRIETTA. (Moves toward Marie) But I 
don’t want to go to bed. I want to talk to this 
girl 

Morty. (Sarcastically) Don’t worry, she’ll be 
here for breakfast. I suppose when I wake I'll find 
she’s not only cleaned out the house—but taken a 
mortgage on it as well. Come, Aunt Henrietta! 

Henrietta. I have nothing with me to sleep in. 

Morty. Ill lend you a pair of purple pajamas. 


(Goes up to stairs. HENRIETTA goes down to 
Manrik. ) 
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HENRIETTA. (Crying to Marte) Oh, how could 
you, after I had such great hopes? 

Morty. (On stairs) Come, Aunty! 

HENRIETTA. I’m coming; but don’t bully me, 
Morty! (She exits upstairs, behind him. Wi ison 
closes doors, then comes down C.) 

Marie. (Ansxiously) What are you going to do 
with me? 

Witson. I don’t know what to do with you. 

Marie. Are you going to give me up? 

Witson. I'll decide that in the morning. 

Marie. Then you don’t intend to let me go— 
to-night ? 

Witson. No—not to-night. (He moves away 
to c. Marie shows delight at another chance. 
Witson comes back to her. Bursting out.) What 


in Hades makes you do it? 
(WARN LIGHTS.) 

Martz. Maybe for the thrill of it. : 
You certainly got a thrill just in meeting me. You 
wanted an adventure. Well, you got it. 

Witson. Why don’t you give it up? 

Marie. You’re not going to try to reform me? 

Witson. (Bitterly) Don’t worry. 
Tm —— 

Marie. (Going closer to him) Ah, I’m sorry if 
I hurt you when you were so kind to me ; 
but some day (Crosses R. in front.) But— 
well, good-night. 

Witson. Good-night. (She stops at door.) 

Marie. (For information) You're really going 
to stay there all night? (Goes up L.) 

Witson. (Eyeing her) Yes—all night. 

Marie. I should hate anything to happen to you. 

Wirson. Nothing worse can happen! 

jfarte. Are you so sure?—Be careful —— 

“Nitson. Thanks for the warning. 
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Marie. Well, I’ve given it to you.—Good-night. 
(She goes off.) 


(He stands looking after her and then goes to her 
door and closes it. He picks up the pistol 
which JAMES has taken from Sanoross. He 
sees it 1s loaded. Replaces it on table, goes to 
the bag and looks at the wedding gown. Turns 
his back to audience. Marte’s door clicks. 
While doing this, the door of her room opens 
and she 1s seen as though coming in. She sees 
him there and steps back unobserved. He 
hears the door click and turns, but sees noth- 
ing. Goes to chair and grimly sits in it, facing 
safe. Unobserved by him the window door on 
the balcony is slowly pushed open. He hears 
a sound there and jumps with pistol.) 


Witson. Who’s there? (Suddenly all the lights 
go out as before.) Damn those lights! Where are 
those matches! (Suddenly there is a flash by the 
window, as though a small flashlight is being used— 
like the one Marie used in Act I. He sees it.) 
Look out or I’ll shoot! 

(LIGHT SOU 

(FIREPLACE UP FULL. He gives a muffied 
cry. There is a silence. Another little moan. 
Silence . . . @ pause and then the small 
flashlight is again seen at the safe with just 
the suggestion of a pair of white gloves work- 
ing im professional fashion on combination. It 
as opened. There is darkness again for a sec- 
ond. The lights are flashed on and Martz, at 
back by switch, is seen holding pistol covering 
James, the butler, who is standing startled by 
safe, with the case of rubies in his hand. He 
turns toward her with a snarl, his mask of ser- 
vility dropped, revealing a desperate man play- 
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ing a desperate game. On the sofa, unseen by 
Marie on account of its back, lies Witson, 
bound and with a gag. His face is turned to- 
ward audience. His eyes are closed. Situa- 
tion. ) 


(BLUES ON FULL.) 


Marte. (Both subdued, quick and tense through- 
out) Put that stuff on the table. Put it there 
quick! 

James. Where the devil did you come from? 

Marie. Put it down and we'll talk. 

James. (Doing so—on table) I thought I’d got 
you out of here for keeps. 

Marie. (Up) Trying to fasten that job at 68 
on me, eh? Well, you’ve got to work fast to get 
ahead of me. 

James. I was on to you all the time. 

Marie. Sure, I knew you were. Both of us 
after the same swag, eh? 

James. (Angrily) Yes, and I’d have got it out 
if Sandross hadn’t talked so much 

Marie. Yes; you gave him too many facts about 
me. But the way you got him in was a dream. 

James. The damn fool! After I’d planted the 
rubies right in your bag! 

Marie. Clever of you pulling that shot upstairs, 
Grayson! 

James. You knew me? 

Mariz. From the way you worked I knew I 
was up against the best little yeggman in the game. 

James. (Angrily) Then why didn’t you clear 
out and leave me 

Marie. Huh! 

James. What’s your game now? 

Marte. Settling things up for you. We can’t 
both win. (Significantly.) And I’ve got the gun. 
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James. (Quickly) Let’s split the swag and call 
it a day. 

Marie. Nothing doing! 

JAMES. 60-40? You 40 

Martie. All or nothing—that’s my motto. 

James. What do you want? Didn’t I get them 
out of this band box twice? 

Marie. How did you lift them the first time? 

James. Maybe I caught you napping. (Busi- 
ness jewel case.) Put that gun down. Let’s make 
it 50-50. 

Marie. (Determined) No. You don’t get a 
stone. 

James. (More and more threateningly and edg- 
ing nearer pistol visibly lying in chair where WIitL- 
son had dropped it) I was here first—I’m damned 
if you’re going to hog it all! 

Marie. You'll be damned if I don’t. 

James. What chance will you have to explain to 
that fellow listening there? (She turns quickly. 
He grabs a pistol left by Witson.) Now, my pretty 
birdie. Who’s going to get those stones now? 
(Covering her; she shows she is trapped.) 

Marre. (With lowered pistol in dead earnest- 
mess) Be careful. If you move I'll shoot this off. 
If you shoot you'll wake the household. Either 
way you won't get the stones out of here without 
a racket. 

James. (Seeing she means it, after a short 
pause) Say, you’ve got gall, and you kept me 
guessing every minute. That bridal story to get 
their sympathy was a masterpiece-——You'll improve 
with coaching. Can’t we hook up? 

Marie. (Smiling) Asking me to marry you? 

JAMES. That wasn’t what I meant. Since we 
can’t agree to divide it—let’s keep it in the family. 
me a hundred thousand bucks—I’d even get mar- 
ried. 
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Marie. Well, if the worst has come to the worst, 
I see where I can make a living. Put them in your 
pocket and let’s beat it 

James. Give us the gat (Martie hands it 
to him.) You can always get around a dame with 
soft soap. 


(Witson has registered that he has heard all this. 
He is stunned as it seems to convince him she 
is a crook, JAmeEs turns to table to pick up 
jewel case. Marie backs quickly up to switch 
and lights go up as) 


Marie. All right, Gillson! 
James. Damn you! What are you up to 


(GILLSON rushes on through windows with pistol.) 


GILLSON. Put ’em up! 

James. Didn’t you come after the swag? 

Marie. No; I came after you! 

Gittson. (Frisking him) And I’ve got the con- 
fession all down here. Thirty years this time, 
darling. (Pulls pistol out of his trouser pocket.) 

James. And you were on all the time? 

Marie. Yes! 

Gittson. I almost pulled a bone till I got her 
number. 

Marte. And he had the brilliant idea of letting 
me escape to fool you. 

James. Was that a fake? 

GILLtson and Marie. Yes. 

James. Well, I’m damned! 


(WILSON now sits up. Marie goes over to him, 
GILLSoN puts guns away in his pocket and 
picks up jewel case, keeping his gun pointed 
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at JAMEs all the time. JaMES eyeing him in 
case he makes a slip.) 


Marie. (Running to Witson) Oh, are you 
hurt? 
Witson. Not a bit 


(GILLSON searches James. Jewels last.) 


Mariz, (With solicitude) Oh 

Witson. I’ve been listening to the truth for 
once. 

Marie. (Sweetly) Oh, I almost told you a 
dozen times, but I had to fool James. (Smiling 
playfully.) 

Witson. (Lying hke a gentleman) I never 
once suspected you. 


(GILLSON and JaMeEsS Start to go. WILSON and 
Marie sit on sofa, not paying attention to any- 
one. ) 


Marte. Didn’t you? (As though she believed 
it.) 

James. How touching! 

GILtson. (Closing book and motioning to door) 
Cut out the musical accompaniment. We’ve got an 
organ grinder downstairs waiting to identify you. 

James. That Dago a cop, too? 

Marie. Yes. 

GiLtson. Yes, and Sandross is also waiting for 
you in the chariot. (Enter Morty.) Pelham, of 
Syracuse, is watching him with a gun. Come 
on! (Up.) 

James. Where’s Mr. Burns and _ Sherlock 
Holmes ? 


(As they start back, Morty comes in, dressed in 
his blue dressing gown, which 1s flowing open, 
disclosing his red pajamas—he is in slippers.) 
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Morty. What’s the matter? 

Marie. Your butler is one of the most notorious 
little safe-crackers now in captivity; aren’t you, 
Grayson? 

Morty. James! You! (Astonished.) 

James. Well, Mr. Mortimer, I’m not proud of 
myself on this job. You were a couple of babes 
in arms; but it’s tough for a guy like me to have 
an amateur get the best of him. 

Gittson. Amateur nothing. You ought to be 
flattered. (Jndicating Marie.) It took the best in 
the service to catch you. Come along. 

Morty. (Looking at her) The best in the serv- 
ice? 

James. Good-bye, sir; my profession is not what 
it used to be before women got the vote. 


(GILLSON and JAMES go off as MorRTIMER turns in 
bewilderment to the others for an explanation. 
But they are talking together.) 


Marte. (Not noticing Morty) I told you this 
would be my finish. I’ve had enough thrills to last 
me till I’m a grandmother. 

Witson. I want to know everything. 

Marte. It was this way 

Morty. (Sneezing as they pay no attention) 
Say, do you want me to get pneumonia standing 
here? 

Marie. Oh, don’t let us keep you up. 

Morty. (Bewildered) Tell me—was I still 
asleep when I heard you say you were going to be 
a grandmother ? 

Marie. Well, it is anticipating things a bit 

considering T’ve no husband yet—to 
speak of. But I’ve already rented a wedding gown. 

Morty. (Sneezes) Young man, before I do get 
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pneumonia, I’d like to know are you going to ask 
this young lady to marry you? 

Witson. Why the foolish question? 

Morty. I just wanted to know. Because in 
case you weren't, I was. Good-night. (He sneezes 
again and goes up as they laugh and embrace.) 


CURTAIN 


PROPERTY PLOT 
Act I 


Large ruby in case. WILSON. 
Brandy set. 
Matches and ash receiver on table. 
Book-shelf R. SPIDERS. 
Book-shelf L. DETECTIVE. 
Book, bookcase. JAMES. 
Magnifying glass. 
Cigarette stand L. c., pipe and tobacco. 
Stand lamp. 
Small table r. I. 
Stand, hall. 
Necklace. Marie. 
4 pistols. Marie, JAMES, GILLSON. 
Butler’s tray, 
Hand organ. 
Side chair up. 
Coin. Morty. 
Hand-bag. HENRIETTA. 
Letter. PELHAM. 
Flowers in 2 vases. 
Pipe, mantel, tobacco R. I. 
Matches. 
Rain, wind, glass crash. 
Money. WILSON. 
White rose. O’BRIEN. 
Cards. SANDROSS. 
Tribune and Globe. 
Pillows on couch. 
Pencil, paper. 
Flashlight. Marie off R. 
Bell, off. 
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Cigarettes. AuNntT HENRIETTA. 
Jewels in safe. 

Clock strike. 

Note-book. GILLSON. 

Lock and key pD. c. 

Lock and key D. R. v. 

Lock and key L. 1. 

Bolt on window. 

Key, jewel case. 


Wardrobe: 
Maid’s raincoat. Marie. 
Shawl on sofa. 
Double dress. 
Orange silk pajamas. 
Table, 2 chairs, screen. 
Blue light. Morty off Rr. 
Brandy. JAMES R. 
2 dressing gowns. JAMES upstairs. 
Raincoat, necklace, bouquet, dress. Marl. 
Pistol. 
Telephone bell. 
Door-bell. 


Act II 


Remove Marie’s clothes. 

Change white roses for red. 
Breakfast things. JAMES R. 
Morning papers up C. 

Paper, pencils—table L. 

Jewels out of safe after act. 
’Phone bell off. 

Bag. AuNtT HEnrtIETTA’s clothes. 
Wedding dress off R. 

Dressing room off R. 
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Act III 


Jewel case in bag locked. James R. clothes. 
Paper. HENRIETTA. 

Cards. SANDROSS. 

Pistol for shot off. 


HAND PROPS 
Acr I 


Rubies in envelope case. WILSON. 
Bills. 
Coin. Morty. 
Door-bell. 
Bring Morty pipe to dressing-room. 
Marie: 
Bridal gown. 
Raincoat. 
Flowers. 
Necklace. 
Pistol. 
JAMES: 
Dressing gowns, slippers. 
Brandy R. 
Book on table L. 
O’BRIEN : 
White rose. 


Act II 


Bridal robe off R. 

Change roses. 

Lock jewel case. 

Hand-bag x. HENRIETTA. 
Newspaper. HENRIETTA (2). 
Note. PELHAM. 

Clock bell. 
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